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EC The reader will please fu observe that this nur. 
ber consisis of a sheet and an half—yet a large quantity 
of current matier has been excluded. We shall give | 
another supplement next week. 


5c 77 In the Reeisrer of the 27th ult. and immediately 
after a proposition to call a‘‘southern convention,” we 
inserted a letter as if from a member of the Hartford 
Convention, written in October, 1814. We found the 
Jetter in the * National Intelligencer,” but, as it was mot 
distinetly marked as being first published in that paper, 
we gave it as anonymous. 

It seems that some profoundly thinking partizans af- 
fect to doubt the genuineness of that letter!—thoug) 
every line of it shews it to be a satire on nullification! 
We admire their discernment! This letter, as it appears 
(by a communication in the National Intelligencer of a later 
date), is made up ‘substantially and almost literally, 
from Mr, Cheves’ late letter”—about state rights and 
other newly-invented things, The * Yankees,” for ‘‘no- 
tions,” are “not fit to hold a candle” before the new 
lighis of South Carolina! 

















EC? We intended to have made outa brief sammary 
of the contents of the president’s message—with a few 
remarks; but the portion of our time allotted for it, was 
unexpectedly diverted to other matters that could not 
be dispensed with—and the intention must, at least, be 
deterred. : 

It appears that the question as to internal improve- 
ments 1s settled—so far as it depends on president Jack- 
son. 

We regard the recommendation as to the constitution- 
al period of service of the chief magistrate, as a decided 
intimation that president Jackson will mot be a candidate 
for re-election. 

In respect to the Indians, their removal is determined. 

‘Phe constituaonalily ot the protecting system is fully 
acknowiedged—but the expediency of continuing certain 
duties questioned.  Cavends tutus! 

The public debt is in a state of rapid redemption. | 

A decided opposition to the bank of the United States | 
is again manifested—and another plan suggested as a sub- | 
stitute for it. 


But every body will, or ought to, read the whole | 
message for himself. 





-—- 
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The editor has noticed one instance, out of many, 
of the wholesale and conrse abuse to which he is sub-, 
jected, because that he is too old and too stiff, to twist | 
and bow down at the will of mushroon-partizans—who | 
will hereafter feel as much ashamed of their proceed- 
ings, as Arnold was debased by his treason, if feelings 
they have beyond the weight of “thirty pieces of sil- | 
ver;”—beeause of the violence with which they urge the | 
preposterous claims ofa brief minority of the peaple, and 
yet call themselves “republicans!” 

In no other respect than in an earnest support of the | 
constitution—or the zealous and resolute, but mild and | 
argumentative, adherence to the principles of my early | 
life, in regard to the protection of domestic industry, | 
have 1 offended any eandid or honorable man*—at least, 
Iam certain that | never intended it, and shall feel real | 
regret if ever it happened, even in an apparently right- 





*{ do not.account as “candid or honorable men,” | 
those whom 1 never personally assaulted, but notwith- 
standing have rudely assailed me, even on the floor of 
congress—and especially such as those who, made sensi- 
ble that they had spoken falsely, or mistakenly, of me, 
have refused to render common justice in confessing it, 
If it were possible that I eould wrong “Belzebub, the 
prince of devils,” | would acknowledge the wrong, un- 








less *‘on compuision,” being made sensible of it. 
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ful defence of myself; for a right thing may be done in 
a wrong way. In our own case, however, we are liable 
to judge less correctly than on. other oceasions, and 
sometimes the reason of one’s proceeding is not, nor 
cannot be, tally appreciated by persons not having a 
‘view of the whole ground.” And, in *“this land of li- 
berty,” if Lam sometimes over-anxious in the support 
of honest labor, or too indignant at that meanness 
which would give rank to a successful robber on the 


| high-way, (if amassing the necessary quantity of money), 


and refuse it to the industrious, or working classes, it 
not rich—I ean only say, that it is natural in me to de- 
spise the spviler and respect the producer, 

The continued and faithful support of honorable men, 
for a long series of years, encourages to perseverance in 
the course that [ have adopted—though there are many, 
and weighty, reasons why I should retire to a less pro- 
minent station, and seck quiet, with some relief from 
the severe labors of my profession—if attainable: but, 
blessed with health, and hating idleness, some degree of 
pride, supported by necessity, urges me onward, and my 
desire oftentimes is, to leave this world as editor of the 
work which Ihave built up and sustained—-though some- 
times under adverse, if not distressing, circumstances, 
through the conflicting interests of parties; for what was 
orthodox in one year, may be heterodox ina future one; 
and those who supported any certain set of opinions, are 
the most malignant of all persons against others who do 
not fol/ow them in their own changes, **One renegado 
is worse than ten Turks.” 

During the last year, I oppressively felt the force of 
the matters suggested—in the present, 1 have regained 
more than [ lost, and theprospect a-head is cheering, 
indeed. A greater degree of attention on the part of 
old friends seems manifest—and a kind zeal is shewn to 
give a new and vigorous support to the Register, 
in many parts of the United States, Its leading prin- 
ciples would appear to be better and better under- 
stood, as the reason of them is felt; and a firm hope is 
entertained, that it is not in the power of the enemy to 
nullijicate the publication of this paper, though things 
have happened which many would be surprized to hear 
of. I cluim no man’s support, though grateful to all 
who support me. If any suppose that value is not re- 
ceived tor money paid—let them fulfil their contract like 
honest men, and retire—I shall not condemmnthem, But 
the course of the other party is a plain one—and among 


| its members are hundreds of whose good opinion 1 am 
proud, though I think that pride, in its ordinary means 


ing, has a small partin my composition. Let these ear- 
nesily sustain me, so long as they think that I deserve 


| it—and thereafter, I wish to cease being whatl am. Ade 


vice, struction, or the reproof of a triend, will be al- 
ways thankfully received, and attentively considered— 
but it is not within the powcr of any man, or set of 
men, to dictate a course for the Recister, separated 
from the individual judgment or its editor and proprie- 
tor. It shal/ “sink or swim” with the principles that it 
has espoused—as settled in my own mind by serious re- 
flection, from the days of my childhood to the present 
time. ‘The sun will rise and set, and the moon assume 


j all her phases, whether it “sinks or swims”—but, while 


{ would emulate the steadiness of the former, it must 
not be expected of me to “change” like the latter, in 


[her appearances. 1 wish all men to know where to 


look tor me, and find me there. 





EC F?The present number contains 24 pages, a sup- 
plement of eight being given extra—together, about as 
much reading matter as is contained in 8VU or 90 pages of 





+ The “Southern Review” has been discontinued for 
want-of support. We see a serious proposition to raise 
one hundred thousand dollars to keep it a-going. 
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acommon octavo volume; and yet, because of the great 
length of the president’s message, the arrangements for 
the week haye been materially interfered with. We 
shall be compelled to publish another supplement, 
to regain the ground we have lost, and keep pace with 
the decuments about to be received. We wish that 
we lad the means of presenting to our readers many 
extra sheets, at this season of the year; but they are ab- 
sent. though an carnest wish to give them is present. 
~ Mr. Rush’s strong and eloquent letter, with the report | 
concerning the cultivation of sugar, might, and would 
have been, postponed,” had we anticipaied what has hap- | 
pened—yet we are glad that they are published. The 
former cannot fail of having effect with all who think and | 
reason—and the latter, we hope, may be useful, bi cause | 
| 

' 

| 

\ 








of a prevailing disposition in some to interfere with a) 
pursuit of high importance to the business of the people of | 
the western states; and in which the southern are yet far 
more deeply interested. Let the latter beware! ‘The tariff, 
on sugar, is the salvation of thousands of planters of cot- 
ton in South Carolina, Georgia, &e. The culture of this 
plant is more profitable in Louisiana than in S. Carofina, 
and how greatly must it be extended, the cultivation ol 
the cane being destroyed? One would think that the south 
might have learnt some wisdom, from having forced a 
hig duty on coarse wool. 

Ve see it stated, from New Orleans, that the crop of 
cotton in Louisiana and Mississippi wil! exceed that of 
last year in not less than filty (thousand bales! We hope 
that any diminution in price, because of such excess, will 
not be attributed to the tariff! 

The same Jetter says that the crop of sugar will be from 
80 to 100,000 hhds. and that the price will probably re- 
cede to 54 cents per Ib, 





Mr, Speaker Stevenson. This distinguished gen- 
tleman has been much afflicted with a disease of the 
Jungs,-—and the representatives assembled, in proper 
respect for him, adjourned on Monday, because that he | 
was expected to be in his place next day—when he ap-!| 
peared, though evidently laboring under a severe indis- 
position. The house being thus organized, the business 
may proceed, though the speaker shall not give that con- 
stant attendance to which he has been accustomed. We 
earnestly wish a speedy restoration of his health, 





Vineinta. The legislature of this state commenced 
its annual session on Monday last. Mr, Linn Banks, 
was re-elected by a majority ot 4 votes only, (over Mr. 
James M. Mason, of Winchester), speaker of the house 
of delegates, 











Sovura Carorina, The proceedings in the legisla- 
ture of this state bas been marked with a great deal of 
warmth. ‘The dog-star rages’’—and many members 
seem up to ‘‘blood-heat.”” We think, however, that a 
sufficiency are resolved to ‘*keep cool.” Their tempers 
will be severely tried—still, let them ‘keep cool.” Zhe 
cl cate of the bullet, will prove a very sorry one, 
an 





“While Ralph to Cynthia howls 

**And makes night hideous"— 
let the anti-Z/artford conventionists remain quiet. The 
nullificators will nod hoist their Hag on the top of the 
WASHINGTON monument, at Baltimore! 

Mr. Miller, at present governor of the state, and a 
nullificator, has been elected a senator in congress from 
the 4th March next, in place of judge Smith, who is antz- | 
nullification. For Mr. Miller 81, Mr. Smith 77 and 1 
blank. ‘This does not, however, shew the real force of 
parties. A much larger majority is in favor of a **con- 
vention,” though, perhaps, not sufficiently strong to call 
one, according to the constitution; and, while judge 
Smith, on the other hand, had great personal influence 
such influence in favor of another gentleman, (no¢ gov. 
Miller), may have had some weight. And judge Sm ith 
has the merit of consistency—no small one, in “these 
our days.” 


a 


a 





*Together with what may be rather reg 


th ardéd as my 
own personal affairs. ’ 





| it it better answers their purpose. 


—_ _ a) 
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‘Hz Nites.” A South Carolina paper, the name 
of which I shall not honor with a record, and it will be 
forgotten by me one day hence, has said something about— 

** Hez Niles, the Judas of the east.” 

This is the essence of a‘*whele hog” press—and too 
many hoggish persons are invested with power to throw 
dirt at their neighbors, under patronage of. some ambi- 
tious upstarts, who think ‘‘all fair in polities,” justify any 
change of opinion, feloniously break open letters not ad- 
dressed to themselves, or think a lie better than a truth, 
The press was never 
before at so low an ebb of fAlthy degradation as at the pre- 
sent,and I might give many prevailing causes for it—if it so 
pleased me; and especially as to certain leading publica- 
uons, 

These **whole hog” papers would lose half the spice 
of their articles against me, (though [ have not personally 
attacked any of them), were it not that my name is 
Hezekiah. I sometimes see it mentioned in every other 
line—almost as often as that of “the honorable” . 
was written and published by Azmself, a little while ago! 
But, because of this, 1 am getting much pride in it, 
(though Thad no agency in conferring it on myself, and 
have always objected to it when about to be conferred on 
others of my family, because of its many sy}lables); 
and have some thoughts of always writing, as well as 
printing it, in full, for the future. 

To enable these men the better to argue subjects of 
political economy! 1 shall give them a list of all the Heze- 
kiahs in my family, that 1 have heard of—which may also 
put it into doubt what the gentleman/y editor of the S. 
Carolina paper means by the words “of the east.” It l 
had a choice over the place of my birth, I should certainly 
not regret that it was in the neighborhood of Franklin’s,— 
where Hancock and the Adamses breasted a “tyrant” 
and Warren died; but I believe that the first of my fa- 
mily, that ever was so far ‘‘east” as the Hudson, was 
myself, in 1824,* 


ee 








Hezekiah Niles left England for the United States, 
and settled at Philadelphia, just then first building, or 
perhaps, while the seat of government was at **Upland.”’ 
He had there an only son, 1 believe, who was called 
Tobias—Tobias had two sons, William and Ilezekiah— 
the first died a few years since, nearly 100 years old, and 
Hezekiah, the father of the present **Z/ez,” lost his life 
by an accident at Wilmington, Del. nearly 40 years ago, 
to which place he had removed many years before, in 
consequence of his intermarriage with Mary Way, a de- 
scendant of one of the companions of Willum Penn. I, 
Hezekiah, was born in Pennsylvania, near *‘Chadd’s 
Ford,”’ whither my mother had been removed for satety, 
because of the approach of the British, advancing to attack 
Washington, at Brandywine, by which, instead of avoid- 
ing danger, her life was perilled by the dayonet of a 
*tbold grenadier”’ of the “defender of the faith.”? Alter 
which, and in due season, there was born to me a third 
son, at Wilmington, and named, by his mother Heze- 
kiah, but who died when about two years old. In 1805 
L removed to Baltimore, having been a partner in a 
pretty extensive concern in this city from 1798, and my 
oldest son, William, having married, called lus first-born 
Hezekiah, who is now about 10 or 11 years old. And 
again, | myself have another son, called, by his mother, 
Hezekiah, who is less than one year old. And so it is, 
that the name of Niles, (so far as my family is con- 
cerned), is entirely in my own stock—my venerable 
uncle leaving no son likely to perpetuate it. But I have six 
sons and three daughters living—my oldest son has two 
sons and four daughters—and three of us are named Heze- 





*There is no difficulty in understanding the objects of 
the **whole hog” editor. ‘loo many in the south, (like 
certain persons of old, and iv respect to-another loca- 
tion), are ready to say ‘‘can any good thing come out of” 
New England?—and the saying is justified by a base 
and corrupt jealousy, or hate, which wretched time-serv- 
ing politicians have engendered, for basest sectional 
purposes—such as Wasuineron condemned with the 
greatest indignation, and which are fatal in their tendency. 
And this is the most pleasing to those who look to ¢’s- 


mestic nullification and foreign bayonets, to obtain, urs- 
tinction! 
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kiah Niles. Now, if there is an argument in the name of | the Jooks of the “philosophers,” the learned and wise, 
Hezekiah, what abundant materials have 1 furnished for| which, by tens of thousands at a time, though unread, 
the use of a hostile press?* And, asl think that it may | have been wondertully published, at the public cost, by 
gratify a certain reputed son of a Scotch-whip-the-cat-| votes of congress!!!—that have been priuted, or re- 
tailor, because of his own ideas of rank, it may be added, | printed, mainly at the expense of British agents, or im- 
—the first Hezekiah was a carpenter, his son Tobias al porters, inthe U. States? An hundred thousand copies 
boat-builder, his son Hezekiah a carpenter and after-| of a Inte essay of this uneducated mechanic, withont 
wards plane-maker, his son Hezekiah a ‘‘regular-bred”’| any aid from the purse of the nation, without the help 
printer, his son William ditto, who intends that his son! of an English sixepence, have been spontaneously 
Hezekiah shall also be a printer. This will afford much! spread before the people, having po other merit in it 
pleasure to the Aigh-born individual, who seems to think | than of industry, applied to the collection of manifest 
it impossible that a working-man should have eyes, and) facts, which every man can grapple in his hand and 
ears, and understanding, like the consuming classes—and | know the reality of, if he pleases. It is not affeetation 
it may he!p him out in some future speech in congress! | to say, (and those who know me will believe it), that, 
But he should recollect, that the most patriotic and witty | however, grateful such distinctions, on several occasions, 
of our poets, (F'reneam), has a pleasant tale about a con- | have been to my feelings,—they are so much softened 
tention that arose between two young ladies, at a ball in} by a lively apprehension that these compliments are 
Virginia, for precedence in dancing—one of whom, | undeserved, as to make me rather wish that they had 





—. 























“for cousins, not been conferred; and yet, not to wish it, would be to 
“Counted congressmen by dozens.” offend the majesty of truth, as it appears to my under- 
And the cther proclaimed— standing. For it is no¢ the power of logic—the force of 
mest , se rhetorick, the elegance of manner, or grammatical core 
That her pa had negurs to toat the children any war, rectness in writing, and much less any personal popu- 
Which contest being referred to a grave committee, they | larity, or official influence, that causes such results—it 
reported — is, simply, the homeliness and holiness of truth. 
« While all the wondering misses ery'd out ‘goodies,? Itis very seldom, indeed, that, even in the examination 
“That Mimmy’s grand father had been transported six weeks be- of measures, I attack any man, though in that soberness 
fore Miss Judy's!” which a respect for the press requires; and, while I al- 
But whether this lo/ty man’s father lelt this country for | W*ys feel a power to defend my self, and carry the war 
his country’s good,” or voluntarily, in the pursuit of li- | to the camp of an enemy—fearmg no man, because if 
berty and peace for himself, is no matter, and would | in error L will confess it, and if in truth maintain it— 
never have been referred to by me, except because of it is my desire even to retaliate in moderation; and, to 
his immodest assumptions and gross rudeness—and the | hundreds of buzzing things I have severally said, **get 
excessive contempt in which he holds free mea who Ja- | thee gone, there is room enough in the world for thee 
bor with their own hands—forgetting from whence he/ #d me.” 
himself came, to make white black and black white, ac- | 
cording to the course of partizan politics, in the present 
turning and twisting season. t 
So much for Hezekiah—a plainly bred mechanic, who 
never spent one day at college in his Iie, and was early 
apprenticed to learn his trade, by which to obtain an ho- | 
nest living. Cannot the “pluilosophers”’—the learned | 
and the wise, the well-born and the heads of the schools 
—giants in debate, and ‘Telamonian Ajaxes in any “war 
of words,” written or spoken, put down this poor me- 
ehanic, by the profundity of contempt, or power of 
reason? Shall they rudely assault him, where the pri- 
vilege of reply is not allowed—or set-on their creatures 
to turow ¢hewr own ineubated eggs at him, over which 
they have meanly nestied until the whole is one mass of 
stinking matter, in the vain hope that such stuff will 
ever reachi him? Why not meet the practical results 
that he has urged upon them—why close Uieir eyes 
against the light and knowledge that honest experience 
alfords—why cefer to Adam Smith and other makers of 
books, instead of enquiring of the makers of potatoes, 
or of gimdleis, who can teach them truth? When 
these men are challenged to meet us with figures that 
‘*will not he”’—if condescending to notice us at all, 
they run into discussions as useless and ridiculous, as the 
definitions of a sult-box, by the inimitable Hopkinson; 
and the pursuit of their points is something like “hunting 
for a needle in a hay-stack,” and of less worth than a 
needle, it found among the vast heap of straw or, 
they play the part of Z'hersites, and, by round and bold 
assertions, strive to cheat the populace; or, in the abuse 
of others, altempt to conceal their own ignorance ot the 
things which they speak of. And what has become ot 





*] do not wish to be understood as objecting to a fa- 
milar or lriendly use of my *‘given-name”—but every 
thing is in the manner. 1 was recently introduced to a ve- 
nerable citizen of the United States, as**Mr. Niles,” who 
took my hand, as is customary;—but turning trom me 
to speak to some other person, he recollected himself, 
and said—*‘not Hezekiah Niles?” **Yes sir”’—and then 
he seized me with both hands, and gave me a hearty em- 
brace, expressing much plcasure in meeting me; which 
was avout as kind a compliment as IL ever received. 

+More than one person may teel an application of these 
remarks, if happening to see them. - ‘There is a large 


‘To proceed. — 

“The Judas of the east.’ The latter part of this 
clause of the elegant sentence is already settled, but I 
shall say a few words about *‘Judas,” 


The “Register” is now in its twentieth year, and, in 
despite of a bitter persecution because of the steadiness 
of its course, is, perhaps, more popular than ever it was, 
though opposing the nudlzfers of the south exactly on 
the same ground that it opposed the much more excusa- 
ble Hartford conventionists. It has never entered into 
personal politics—nor shall it. But the principles 
which now offend a certain set of persons, are those for 
which Mr. adisont tells us that the constitution was 
oreginally contemplated, and in Vincinta—which were 
sanctioned by and contained in the preamble of the se- 
cond act passed by the first congress held under that 
constitution,§ and by about an hundred acts passed since 
—which were never supposed by any to be unconstitu- 
tional, until discovered by Mr. P. P. Barbour, (Ul bee 
licve), about ten years ago, which discovery, however, 
has never yet been approved by a solitary vote in either 
house of congress, up to the present time—and I trust 
that it never willbe! It would withdraw our squadrons 
trom the Mediterranean, Pacific, South Atlantic and 
West India seas—for it is IMPOSSIBLE that the persons 
and pursuits and property of our citizens abroad, can be 
constitutionally protected even by cannon-law,—when 
power is wanting to protect persons and pursuits and 
property at home, by our own legislative enactments. 
We shall not diseuss this matter now. These princi- 
ples, in their fullest extent, have been eT ae by 
every congress, and every president of the United 
States—and by no men more decidedly than by presi-« 
dent Juckson, and vice-president Calhoun—not even by 
Mr. Clay; it was chiefly inthe measure of protection that 
the Jatter took the lead. And notwithstanding all that 
has happened or is coming to pass, we have no reason to 
suppose that either of the high officers named will pro» 
clan the wnconstitutionality of the tariff laws, any 

t See the extract from Mr, Madison’s pamphlet, writ- 
ten in 1795—page 262. 

§ “Whereas 1 Is necessary for the support of govern- 
ment, and for the discharge of the debts of the United 
Siates, AND FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT AND PROTEC} 
TION OF MANUFACTURES, that duties be laid on goods, 








amount of coutemptivie aristocraey in the land. 


| wares and merchandise imported,” &e. 
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more than of those by which we expend two or three mil- 
lions @ year for the ‘‘protection of commerce.” ‘They 
are brave men, and may not daulk the question! And I 
held the principles which 1 now inculcate, before I ever 
heard of gen. Jackson, or Messrs. Calhoun or Clay.— 
They were impressed on my mind when yet a child of 
less than nine or ten years old, by my father, after 1 
had seen a processin of gentlemen clothed entirely in 
home- productions, in about 1786, at Wilmington.* In 
answer to my enquiries, 1 was told that the object of 
these gentlemen was to render the country independent, 
—and here was the siarting place of my present opi- 
nions. In 1794, while an apprentice, | wrote several 
sinall articles which were published, (if my memory 
serves correctly), in col. Oswald’s paper, printed at 
Philadelphia, in support of domestic industry, and its 
essential connexion with the independence of the Unit- 
ed States. About three years after this, having return- 
ed.to Wilmington, though yeta minor, (because that my 
employer had declined business), | belonged to a debat- 
ing society, among the members of which was an unlet- 
tered blacksmith, rather advanced in years, who possess- 
ed one of the strongest and most original minds, cou- 
cerning the principles and properties of labor, that 1 
had ever met with before, or have encountered since— 
and his lectures, so happily adapted to my own youthful 
notions on the subject, laid the foundation of all my 
since expressed opinions, though rejecting many of his 
theories. The name of that man was David Chandler, 
I believe long since deceased. And the results then 
more matured, and scttled in my own mind, have never 
been held doubtful for one moment since, though taking 
a much wider range, and urged at some times more 
zealously than others, as opportunity, or the condition 
of thing, sseemed. to require. On this subject then, | 
am nota **Judas,” if Judas means a fraidor. If Lam m 
error—it is the error of my whole lie; which has 
“erown with my growth, and strengthened with my 
sirength.” 

And again. [ regard it one of the most pleasant 
things in life, as men advance in years, to be found in 
close association with the friends of their youth. In this 
Iam peculiarly happy. Soon after the election of pre- 
sident Adams, in 1797—the frst regular democratic 
meeting, or “caucus,” that L have heard of as being hell 
in Delaware, was convened at Wilmington. It consist- 
ed of 50 or 60 persons, of whom 1 was the junior; and 
I do not think that one of these ever proved a ‘‘Judas,” 
Through good report and evil report, they persevered 
in the political opinions which originally brought them 
together. Of these only seven remain—and five are 
among the nearest and most valued ftriends that I have. 
J entirely accord with them, and they with me, in all 
matters of policy or politics, whether regarding per- 
sous or things. This does not look as if l had played 
the part of a “Judas.” Six out of the seven,t of this 
old stock of ‘‘democrats of ’98,” (as some take pride 
in calling themselves), are of the same mind, as to 
every leading matter of public concernment. ‘THis 15 
TRUE. 


It was not for the purpose of replying to the misera- 
ble editor of the South Carolina paper, that I have 
made this exposition. I am so used to the hoggishness 
of the press, for years past, that such things affect me 
no more than water troubles a duck, though i seek them 
not, and rather carefully avoid all causes for them—for 
J attack no man; though, I sometimes retaliate a little, 
(as in the present instance), attacks made upon myself— 
but, never even 80, On my own account alone; for the 
many who have so long honored me with their kindness, 
must have some desire that I should stand fair before 
them.¢ But this implies no obligation on my part, to 





*This procession, no doubt, fermed a part of the move- 
ments alluded to by Mr. Madison, ia his pamphlet, above 
referred to. 

+ With the seventh I never had much communication, 
and do not Know his present opinions in the chief thing 
which interests me. 

¢ While this article was in preparation, I received a 
He from a highly distinguished citizen ef Virginia, as 
vilOWS: 


————— ee 


notice ail the dirt thrown at me through the agency of 
blackers of paper, as commanded by their employers— 
for whom I have an untterable contempt, as dishonoring 
the profession. The number of these has exceedingly 
increased of late years. This would shew a vitiated taste 
in portions of the people—for it seems that outrages of 
public decency, (and even in respect to a man so amiable, 
so venerated,as ‘‘the father of the constitution,” Mr, 
Madison), is a broad road to patronage or preferment! 
And it is not a litle remarkable in my own case, that it 
is chiefly of those who most fiercely and foully abused one 
another “like pick-pockets,”* when a lank number of 
members of congress were about to manufacture a pre- 
sident by the force of “‘party-discipline,” having “kissed 
and made friends,” (so far as Il have been important 
enough to excite their notice), are united in abusing me, 
decause that I have steadily pursued one course—then 
loudly applauded by one party, but now condemned, so 
far as they dare, by both, varying their ge gp ac- 
cording to the location of persons, that ‘*by all means 
they may gain some.” I have the records and the in- 
dustry, to lash some of these politicians as with a “rod 
of scorpions,” if I pleased to enter into party warfare, as 
editor of the Reeister,—but, as before observed, I shall 
not; for whoever supports most ably the well-known 
measures that | have supported, shall have all the little 
aid that I can consistently give them. But it might be 
useless, 4s to the parties to which I allude—they will 
speedily lash one another, as heartily as before, unless 
one of them shall feel itself out-managed and consent to 
play the bass fiddle for the other,—that is, to make a 
noise as the leader directs! We have no part in these 
things. The “American System” being sustained, we 





** Dear sir—I requested your agent here some time 
since, to communicate my name asa _ subscriber for the 
debate on Foot’s resolution, which you have published. 
Presuming that he has neglected to do so, I have taken 
ihis method to apprize you of my wishes, and to renew 
the expression of the cordial interest which I feel in the 
general «diffusion of your valuable Register, and the pre- 
valance of its sound American doctrines, Having been 
one of its original subscribers, as far back as 1811, 1 may 
be allowed, L hope, this single word of encouragement.” 


* Phat is, of two of the five parties which prevailed in 
1823-4, or the thorough-radicals and thorough-anti-radi- 
cals; one of which desired to limit the operations of the 
federal government to the strictest letter of the constitu- 
tion, the other which gave a very liberal, or ‘‘latitudi- 
nous’’ construction to the national compact; and, in the 
estimation of these parties at that time, there was a migh- 
ty difference between the meaning of the words ‘‘fede- 
ral” and ‘‘national!’”? Many of the ‘radicals’? wore 
red jackets, in token of their zeal, and their direct op- 
ponents were distinguished in some other way, though I 
have torgotten how. ‘The “red”? and the ‘white rose,”’ 
were substantially mounted by the adverse parties. One 
could hardly find constitution for any thing—the othr 
had constitution for every thing; and yet these parties 
*‘combined”’ a short time afterwards, using one of the 
other three original parties as an ‘tamalgam,” but wholly 
neutralizing, or destroying it, in the compound of dis- 
cordant materials—reserving also, the right to separate 
themselves ata “convenient season,’’ ani leave the ‘‘amal- 
; gam,’? when opportunity served, to take care of itself! 
The time for separation has nearly arrived, and we shall 
see its effects. Neither has any other affinity than that of 
supposed interest to the “amalgam,” though acting to- 
gether to deprive it of its original force,—and has accom- 
plished it, in every important operation, two or three ex- 
cepted: And these two parties had been originally most 
hostile to the “amalgam”’—agreeing in enmity to it, though 
in nothing else: aud-one of them, which seems to have the 
present preponderance, was excessively abusive of the 
‘Camalgam” and yet seems to have obtained a much 
greater proportion of the rewards—and influence, for tu- 
ture use, through the general agency of the compeund. 
The moment that either party finds itself strong enough, 
it will separate and act for itself: but if both fear the 
force of what is really a fourth party, at present existing— 
we may not venture to predict what the two parties will 

















do: perhaps, again form an unnatural union. 
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shall be content. Yet the out-posts must be carefully 
watched, that the citadel be not suprised, nor, by traztors, 
given up. 

Ittrvo1s. In the course of September and October, 
700 teams are stated to have crossed the Mississippi at 
Smeltzer’s ferry, conveying families to the upper coun- 
ties of Illinois. 

David J. Baker has been appointed by the governor 
ot Llinois, United States senator from that state, to sup- 
ply the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. McLean. 

Mr. Baker is said to be opposed in his political tenets, 
to those of the president and his cabinet. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 

We recommend the following sensible remarks on the 
subject of internal improvements, taken from a Ten- 
nessee paper, to the attention of our readers. 

From the Greensboro, ( Tenn.) Journal. 

The great advantages which would result to the Unit- 
ed States as a nation, and to an immense majority of the 
people as individuals, from internal improvements, are 
too obvious to be denied. They are accordingly admil- 
ted by all, whether advocates or opponents of the system 
of internal improvement by the general government. — 
Buta variety of opinions are professed in relation to the 
extent of the constitutional poWers of that government. 
While a vast majority of the American people believe 
that the United States, for the parposes ot military ope- 
rations, transporting the mail, facilitating internal ecom- 
merce amongst the states, and removing the obstructions 
which nature has interposed to the union and prosperity 
of the different sections of the country, are authorized to 
make roads and éanals, and to open and improve the na- 
vigation of rivers—-a small minority insists that no such 
power exists to any extent, except ontide water. Others 
assert that the power exists within certuin limitations, as 
to the extent of which they cannot agree. Both these 
latter descriptions of persons insist thatan amendment of 
the constitution is either necessary or highly expedient. 
An amendment of the constitution cannot be effected, 
without the assent of three-foutrhs of the states. Why 
then do not the states opposed to the power of congress, 
propose and adopt such an amendment as will give them 
power necessary to the welfare of the country, accompa- 
nied by such limitations and restrictions as will prevent 
the evils they apprehend? Do they think it the duty of 
two-thirds of the people, out of complaisance to their 
Opinions, to propose an amendment, giving to congress 
powers with which they believe them already invested, 
in order that such an amendment may be defeated by 
the refusal of one-third to adopt it? Or is it not more 
reasonable that the minor.ty should come forward with 
their offer of compromise, which, ifaccepted, would tere 
minate the contest, and secure the attainment of an objeet 
confessedly of incaleulable importance to the welfare and 
prosperity of the country? Surely the latter must be the 
correct course, unless indeed the modern discovery that 
the minority have the right to govern, be the true and 
genuine. republican doctrine. ‘Chat internal improve- 
ments are essential to the welfare and prosperity of the 
country is undeniable. ‘That these improvements, to 
the extent required by the public interest, never can 
and never will be made by the states, is obvious to every 
man who will reflect a moment on the subject. ‘There 
are but two possible alternatives. The improvements 
must be made by the general government, or the nation 
must do without them. Which of these alternatives 
they prefer is the true question which the American peo- 
ple are now called upon to decide. 





TWENTY-FIRST CONGRESS—2nd SESSION. 

{The journals of the two houses, though useful for 
reference, have very little general interest in the first 
days of a session, and because that we are cramped for 
room, the details are postponed until next week. } 

SENATE. 

December 6. At 12 0’clock the roll was called over, 
and a quorum being present, Mr. Smith, the president 
pro tem, took his seat. ‘The usual message, was sent to 
the house of representatives, by the secretary. 

December 7. The standing committees were appoint- 
ed, the message from the president of the United States 


— 
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received—(see proceedings in the other house), and some 


small matters attended to. 

December 8. Atier the presentations of a few peti- 
tions, the different parts of the president’s message were 
referred tothe several committees. 


December 9. Nothing important was transacted this 
day in the senate. It is supposed that the late treaty 
with Turkey, and that with the Choetaws, were submit- 
ted. ‘The senate sat with closed doors half an hour. 
Adjourned to Monday, at IL o’clock. 


The trial of jadge Peck will commence on Monday 
next. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday, Dec. 6. At 12 o0’clock the roll was called 
over by the clerk, and it was found that a quorum was 
present. But the speaker not appearing, there was an 
adjournment until next day, on the suggestion of Mr. 
Archer, and for reasons assigned. 

Tuesday, Dec. 7. Me. speaker Stevenson and a 
quorum sappeared—the different messages between the 
houses were made—the president waited on, &c. and the 
following received— 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 
Fellow citizens of the senate 
and of the house of representatives: 

The pleasure | have in congratulating you on your 
return to your constitutional duties is much heighten- 
ed by the satisfaction which the condition of our be- 
loved country at this period justly inspires. The be- 
neficent Author of all good has granted to us, during 
the present year, hexlth, peace, and plenty, and nume- 
rous causes for joy inthe wonderful success which at- 
tends the progress of our free institutions. 

With a population unparalleled in its increase, and 
possessing a character which combines the hardihood 
of enterprise with the considerateness of wisdom, we 
see in every section of our happy country a steady im- 
provement in the means of social intercourse, and cor- 
respondent effects upon the genius and laws of our extend- 
ed republic. 


The apparent exceptions to the harmony of the 
prospect are to be referred rather to the inevitable diversi- 
ties in the various interests which euters into the com- 
position of so extensive a whole, thanto any want of 
attachment to the union—interests whose collisions 
serve only, in the end, to foster the spirit of concilia- 
tion and patriotism, so essential to the preservation of 
that union which, | most devoutly hope, is destined to 
prove imperishable. 

In the midst of these blessings, we have recently 
witnessed changes in the condition of other nations, 
which may, in their consequences, call for the utmost 
vigilance, wisdom and unanimity, in our councils, and 
the exercise of all thewdderation and patriotism of our 
people. WRT in 







”. 

5 it modifications, of their governmen® 
effected with so much courage and wisdom by the peo- 
ple of France, afford a happy presage of their future 
course, And has naturally elicited from the kindred feel- 
ings of this nation that spontaneous and universal barst 
of applause in which you have participated. In con- 
gratulating you, my fellow. citizens, upon an event 80 
auspicious to the dearest interests of mankind, I do no 
more than respond to the voice of my country, with- 
out transcending, in the slightest degree, that salutary 
maxim of the illustrious Washington, which enjoins 
an abstinence from all interference with the internal 
affairs of other nations. From a people exercising, 
in the most unlimited degree, the right of self-govern- 
ment, and enjoying, as derived from this proud cha- 
racteristic under the favor of heaven, much of the 
happiness with which they are blessed; a people who 
can point in triumph to their free institutions, and 
challenge comparison with the fruits they bear,.as well 
as with the moderation, intelligence and energy, with 
which they are administered; trom sucha people, the 
deepest sympathy was to be expected in a struggle for 
the sacred principles of liberty, conducted, in a_ spirit 
every way worthy of the cause, and crowned by an 
heroic moderation which has disarmed revolution Of 
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ts terrors. Notwithstanding the strong assurances 
which the man whom we so sincerely love and justly 
admire has given to the world of the high character of 
the present king of the French, and which, if sus- 
tained to the end, will secure to him the proud appel- 
lation of pafriot king, it is not in his suecess, but in 
that of the great principle which has borne him to the 
throne—the paramount authority to the public will— 
that the American people rejoice. 


TI am happy to inform you that the anticipations 
which were indulged at the date of my last commu- 
nication on the subject of our foreign affairs, have been 
fully realized in several important particulars. : 

An arrangement has been effected with Great Bri- 
tain in relation to the trade between the United States 
and her West India and North American colonies, 
which has settled a question that has for years afforded 
matter for contention and almost uninterrupted discus- 
sion, and has been the subjcet of no less than six nego- 
tiations, ina manner which promises results highly fa- 
vorable to the parties. 


The abstract right of Great Britain to monopolize 
the trade with her colonies, or to exclude us from a 
participation therein, has never been denied by the U. 
States. But we have contended, and with reason, that 
if at any time, Great Britain may desire the procuc- 
tions of this country as necessary to her colonies, they 
must be received upon principles of just reciprocity; 
and further, that it is making an invidious and unfriend- 
ly distinction to open her colonial ports to the vessels 
of other nations, and close them against those of the 
United States. 


Antecedently to 1794, a portion of our productions 
was admitted into the colonial islands of Great Bri- 


tain, by particular concession, limited to the term of 


one year, but renewed from year to year, In the 
transportation of these productions, however, our ves- 
sels were not allowed to engage; this being a privilege 
reserved to British shipping, by which alone our pro- 


duce could be taken to the islands, and theirs brought | 


to usin return. From Newfoundland and her conti- 
nental possessions, all our productions, as well. as our 
vessels were excluded with occasional relaxations, by 
which in seasons of distress, the former were admit- 
ted in British bottoms, 


By the treaty of 1794, she offered to concede to us, 
or a limited time, the right of carrying to her West 
ndia possessions, in our vessels not exceeding seventy 
cons burthen, and upon the same terms as British ves- 
sels, any productions of the United States which Bri- 
tish vessels might import therefrom, But this privilege 
was coupled with conditions which are supposed to 
have led to its rejection by the senate: that is, that 
American vessels should land their return cargoes in the 
United States only; and moreover, that they should, 
during the continuance of the privilege, be precluded 
f om carrying molasses, sugar, cocoa or colton, either 

om those islands or from the United States, to 
any other part of the world. Great Britain readily 
consented to expunge this article from the treaty; and 
subsequent attempts to arrange the terms of the trade, 
either by treaty stipulations or concerted legislation, 
having failed, it has been successively suspended and 
allowed, according to the varying legislation of the 
parties. 


The following are the prominent points, which have, 
in later years, separated the two governments. Be- 
sides a restriction, whereby all importations into her 
colovies in Americin vessels are confined to our own 
products carried hence; a restriction to which it does 
not appear that we have ever objected, a leading ob- 
ject on the part of Great Britain has been to prevent 
us from beconting the carriers of British West India 
commoiities to any other country than our own, On 
the part of the United States, it has been contended, 
Ist. That the subject should be regulated by treaty 
stipulations, in preference to separate legislation; 2nd. 
That our productions, when imported into the colonies 
in question, should not be subject to higher duties than 
the productions .of the mother country, or of her other 
colonial possessions; And, Sd, That our vessels should 








be allowed to participate in the circuitous trade be- 
tween the United States and different parts of the Bri- 
tish dominions. 

The first point, after having been, for a long time, 
strenuously insisted upon by Great Britain, was giv- 
en up by the act of parliament of July, 1825, all 
vessels suffered to trade with the colonies being per- 
mitted to clear from thence with any articles which 
British vessels might export; and proceed to any part 
of the world, Great Britam and her dependencies 
alone excepted. On our part, each of the above points 
had, in succession, been explicitly abandoned in nego- 
tiations preceding that of which the result is now an- 
nounced, 

This arrangement secures to the United States 
every advantage asked by them, and which the state 
of the negotiation allowed us to insist upon. The 
trade will be placed upon a footing decidedly more fa- 
vorable to this country than any on which it ever 
stood; and our commerce and navigation will enjoy, 
in the colonial ports of Great Britain, every privilege 
allowed to other nations. 

‘That the prosperity of the country, so far as it de- 
pends on this trade, will be greatly promoted by the 
new arrangement, there, can be no doubt. Indepen- 
dently of the more obvious advantages of an open and 
direct intercourse, its establishment will be attended 
with other consequences of a higher value. That 
which has been carried on since the mutual interdict 
under all the expenses and inconvenience unavoidably 
incident to it, would have been insupportably onerous 
had it not been in a great degree, lightened by concert- 
ed evasions in the mode of making the transhipments 
at what are ealled the neutral ports. These indirections 
ure inconsistent with the dignity of nations that have 
so many motives, not only to cherish feelings of mu- 
tual friendship, but to maintain such relations as will 
stimulate their respective citizens and subjects to ef- 
forts of direct, open and honorable competition only; 
will preserve them from the influence of seductive and 
Vitiating circumstances, 

When your preliminary interposition was asked at the 
close of the last session, a copy of the instructions under 
which Mr. McLane has acted, together with the commu. 
nications which had at that time passed between him and 
the British government, was laid before you. Although 
there has not been any thing in the acts of the two go- 
vernments which requires secrecy, it was thought most 
proper, in the then state of the negotiation to make that 
communication a confidential one. So soon, however, 
as the evidence of execution on the part of Great Britain 
is received, the whole matter shall be laid before you, 
when it will be seen that the apprehension which appears 
to have suggested one of the provisions of the act passed 
at your last session, that the restoration of the trade in 
question might be connected with other subjects, and 
was sought to be obtained at the sacrifice of the public 
interest in other particulars, was wholly unfounded; and 
that the change which has taken place in the views of the 
British government has been induced by considerations 
as honorable to both parties, as, I trust, the result will 
prove beneficial. 

This desirable result was, it will be seen, greatly pro- 
moted by the liberal and confiding provisions of the act 
of congress of the last session, by which our ports were, 
upon the reception and annuneiation by the president, of 
the required assurance on the part of Great Britain, forth- 
with opened to her vessels, betore the arrangement could 
be carried into effect on her part; pursuing, in this act of 
prospective legislation, a similar course to that adopted 
by Great Britain, in abolishing, by her act of parliament, 
in 1825, a restriction them existing, and permitting our 
vessels to clear from the colonies, on their return voya- 
ges, for any foreign country whatever, before British ves- 
sels had been relieved from the restriction imposed by our 
law, of returning directly from the U. States to the colo- 
nies—a restriction which she required and expected that 
we should abolish. Upon each occasion, a limited and 
temporary: advantage has been given to the opposite 
party, but an advantage of no importance in comparison 
with the restoration of mutaal confidence and good 
feelings,and the ultimate establishment of the trade upon 
fair principles. 
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It gives me unfeigned pleasure to assure you that this 
negotiation has been, throughout, characterized by the 
most frank and friendly spirit on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, and concluded in a manner strongly indicative of a 
sincere desire to cultivate the best relations with the 
United States. To reciprocate this disposition to the 
fullest extent of my ability, is a duty whieh I shall deem 
it a privilege to discharge. 

Although the result is, itself, the best commentary on 
the services rendered to his country by our minister at 
the court of St. James, it would be doing violence to my 
feelings were | to dismiss the subject without expressing 
the very high sense I entertain of the talent and exertion 
which have been displayed by him on the oceasion. 

The injury to the commerce of the United States re- 
sulting from the exclusion of our vessels from the Black 
Sea, and the previous footing of mere sufferance upon 
which even the limited trade enjoyed by us with Turkey 
has hitherto been placed, have, for a long time, been a 
source of much solicitude to this government; and several 
endeavors have been made to obtain a better state of 
things. Sensible of the importance of the object, I felt 
it my duty to leave no proper means unemployed to ac- 
quire for our flag the same privileges that are enjoyed by 
the principal powers of Europe. Commissioncrs were, 
consequently, appointed, to open a negotiation with the 
sublime porte. Not Jong after the member of the com- 
mission who went directly from the United States had 
sailed, the account of the treaty of Adrianople, by which 
one of the ohjects in view was supposed to be secured, 
reached this country. The Black Sea was understood to 


| 


tercourse, which le will continue, through the secretary 
of legation, with the Russian cabinet. ~ 

You are apprised, although the fact has not yet been 
officially announced to the house of representatives, that 
a treaty was, in the month of March last, concluded bee 
tween the United States and Denmark, by which $650,009 
}are secured to our citizens as an indemnity for spolia- 
tions upon their commerce in the years 1808, 1809, 1810, 
and L81l. This treaty was sanctioned by the senate at the 
close of its last session, and it now becomes the duty of 
congress to pass the necessary laws for the organization 
of the board of commissioners to distribute the indem- 
nity amongst the claimants. Lt is an agreeable cireum- 
stance of this adjustment, that its terms are in conformity 
with the previously ascertained views of the claimants 
themselves; thus removing all pretence for a future agi- 





‘tation of the subject in any form, 


The negotiations in regard to such points in our foreign 
relations as remained to be adjusted, have been actively 
prosecuted during the recess, Material advances have 
been made, which are of acharacter to promise favorable 
results. Our country, by the blessing of God, is not in 
a Situation to invite aggression; and it will be our fault if 
she ever becomes so. Sincerely desirous to cultivate the 
most liberal and friendly relations with all; ever ready to 
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fulfil our engagements with scrupulous fidelity; limiting 
our demands upon others to mere justice; holding our- 
selves ever ready to do untu them as we would wish to 
be done by, and avoiding even the appearance of undue 
partiality to any nation, it appears to me impossible that 
a simple and sincere application of our principles to our 


7s . {ge . . * . 
be opened to us. Under the supposiiion that this was | foreign relations, can fail to place them ultimately upon 


the case, the additional facilities to be derived from the 
establishment of commercial regulations with the porte, 
were deemed of sufficient importance to require a prose- 
cution of the negotiation as originally contemplated. It 
was therefore persevered in, and resulted in a treaty, 
which will be forthwith laid before the senate. 

By its provisions, a free passage is secured, without 
limitation of time, to the vessels of the United States, to 
and from the Black Sea, including the navigation thereof; 
and our trade with Turkey is placed on the footing of the 
most favored nation. ‘The latter is an arrangement 
wholly independent of the treaty of Adrianople; and the 
former derives much value, not only from the increased 
security which, under any circumstances, it would give 
to the riglit in question, but from the fact, ascertained in 
tie course of the negotiation, that, by the construction 
put upon that treaty by Turkey, the article relating to 
the passage of the Bosphorus ts confined to nations hav- 
ing treaties with the porte. ‘The most friendly feelings 
appewr to be entertained by the sultan, and an enlighten- 
ed disposition is evinced by him to foster the intercourse 
between the two countries by the most liberal arrange- 
ments. ‘This disposition it will be our duty and interest 
to cherish. 

Our relations with Russia are of the most stable cha- 
“acter. Respect for that empire, and confidence in its 
friendship towards the United States, have been so long 
entertained on our part, and so carefully cherished by the 
resent emperor and his illustrious predecessor, as to 
ae become incorporated with the public seatiment of 
the United States. No means will be left anemployed 
on my part to promote these salutary feelings, and those 
improvements of which the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two countries is susecptible, and which have 
derived increased importance from our treaty with the 
sublime porte. 

1 sincerely regret to inform you that our minister late- 
ly commissioned to that court, on whose distinguished 
talents and great expericuce in public affairs | place great 
reliance, has been compelled by extreme in«disposition, 
to exercise a privilege, which, in consideration of the ex- 
tent to which his constitution had been impaired in the 
public service, was committed to his diseretion—of leav- 
ing temporarily his post fur the advantage of a more 
genial climate. 

If, as it is to be hoped, the improvement of his health 
should be suck as to justify him in doing so, he will re- 
pair to St. Petersburg, and resume the discharge of his 
official daties, I have received the most satisfactory as- 
surance that, in the mean time, the public interests in 
that quarter will be preserved from prejadice, by the in- 
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the footing on which it is cur wish they should rest. 

Of the points referred to, the most prominent are, our 
claims upon France for spolistions upon our ecommerce; 
similar claims upon Spain, together with embarrassments 
in the commercial intercourse between the two countries 
which ought to be removed; the conclusion of the treaty 
of eommerce and navigation with Mexico, which has been 
so long in suspense, as well as the final settlement of 
limits between ourselves and that republic; and finally the 
arbitrament of the question between the United States 
and Great Britain in regard to the northeastern bouadary. 

The negotiation with France has been conducted by 
our minister with zeal and ability, and in all respects to 
my entire satisfaction.  Aithough the prospect of a 
favorable termination was occasionally dimmed by coune 
ter-pretensions, to which the United States could not 
assent, he yet had strong hopes of being able to arrive at 
a satisfactory settlement with the late government. The 
negotiation has been renewed with the present authori- 
ties; and, sensible of the general and lively confidence of 
our citizens in the justice and magnanimity of regenerat- 
ed France, Lregret the more not to have it in my power, 
yet, to announce the result so confidently anticipated, 
No ground, however, inconsistent with this expectation, 
has been taken; and I do not allow myself to doubt that 
justice will soon be done tous, ‘The amount of the 
claims, the length of time they have remained unsatisfied, 
and their incontrovertible justice, make an earnest pro- 
secution of them by this government an urgent duty, 
The illegality of the seizures and confiscations out of 
which they have arisen is not disputed; and whatever 
distinetions may have heretofore been set up in regard to 
the liability of the existing government, it is quite clear 
that such considerations cannot now be interposed. 

The commercial intercourse between the two coune 
tries is susceptible of highly advantageous improvements; 
but the sense of this injury has had, and must continue 
to have, avery unfavorable influence upon them, From 
its satisfactory adjustment, not only a firm and cordial 
friendship, but a progressive developement of all their 
relations, may be expected. - It is, therefore, my earnest 
hope that this old and vexatious subject of difference may 
be speedily removed. 

I feel (hat my confidence in our appeal to the motives 
which should govern a just and magnanimous nation, is 
alike warranted by the character of the French people, 
and by the high voucher we possess for the enlarged 
views and pure integrity of the monarch who now pre- 
sides over their councils; and nothing shall be wanting 
on my part to meet any manifestation of the spirit we an- 





ticipate in one of corresponding frankness an libevalizy- 
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The subjects of difference with Spain have been brought | As our foreign commerce increused, and was extended 


to the view of that government, by our minister there, | into the interior of the country by the establishment of 
with m force and propriety; and the strongest assu- 


ports of entry and delivery upon our navigable rivers, 
rances have been received of their early and favorable }the sphere of those expenditures received a correspond - 
consideration. ing enlargement. Light houses, beacons, buoys, public 


The steps which remained to place the matter in con- | piers, and the removat of sand bars, sawyers, and other 


troversy between Great Britain and the United States | partial or temporary impediments in the navigable rivers 
fairly before the arbitrator, have all been taken in the 


and harbors which were embraced in the revenue dis- 
same liberal and friendly spirit which characterized those | tricts, from time to time, established by law, were autho- 
before announced, Recent evénts have doubtless served | rized upon the same principle, and the expense defrayed 
to delay the decision, but our minister at the court of the | in the same manner, That these expenses have at times 
distinguished arbitrator has been. assured that it will be | been extravagant and disproportionate, is very probable. 
made within the time contemplated by the treaty. The circumstances under which they are incurred, are 
Lam particularly gratified in being able to state that | well calculated to lead to such a result, unless their ap- 
a decidedly favorable, and, as L hope, lasting change has { plication is subjected to the closest scrutiny. ‘The local 
been effected in our relations with the neighboring re- | advantages arising from the disbursement of public money 
public of Mexico. The unfortunateamd untounded sus- | too frequently, it is to be feared, invite appropriations 
picions in regard to our disposition, Which it became my | for objects of this character that are neither necessary 
ainful duty to advert to on a forme gceasion, have been, | nor uscful. The number of light house Keepers is al- 
believe, entirely removed; and the government of | ready very large, and the bill before me proposes to add 
Mexico has been made to undeggtand the real character | to it fifty-one more, of various descriptions. From re- 
of the wishes and views of this, if#egard to that county. | presentations upon the subject which are understood to 
The consequence is, the establishment of friendship and } be entitled to respect, [ am induced to believe that there 
mutual confidence. Such are the assurances which EF) has not only been great improvidence in the past expen- 
have received, and I see no cause to doubt their since- | ditures of the government upon these objects, but that the 
rity. security of navigation has, in some instances, been dimi- 
I had reason to expect the conclusion of a commereial | nished by the multiplication of light houses and eonse- 
treaty with Mexico, in season for communication on the | quent change of lights, upon the coast. ure” 
present occasion, Circumstances which are not explain- it is in this, as in other respects, our duty to avoid ai} 
ed, but which, Lam persuaded, are not the result of an | unnecessary expense, as well as every increase Of -pa- 
indisposition on her part to enter into it, have produced |tronage not called for by the public serviee. But, in 
the delay. the discharge of that duty in this particalar, it miSt not 
There was reason to fear, in the course of the last | be forgotten that, in relation to our foreiga 
summer, that the harmony of our relations might be dis- | the burden atid bencfit of protecting and ae 
turbed by the acts of certain claimants, under Mexican } it necessarily go together, and must dowsogts long as the 
rants, of territory which has hitherto been under our | public revenue is drawn from the people through the 
jurisdiction. ‘The co-operation of the representative of | custom house. It is indisputable Uyat whatever gives 
Mexico near this government was asked on the occasion, | facility and security to navigation, eheapens imports; and 
aud was readily affurded. Instructions and advice have | all who consume them are alike interested in whatever 
been given to the governor of Arkansas and the officers | produces this effect. If they consume, they ought, as 
in command in the adjoining Mexican state, by which, | they now do, to pays otherwise, they do not pay. The 
it is hoped, the quiet of that frontier will. be preserve sumer in the most inland state derives the same ad- 
until a final settlement of the dividing line shi =j vantage from every necessary and prudent expenditure 
moved all ground of controversy. (es ee. } for the facility Security of our foreign commerce and 
The exchange of ratifications of the ve navigation, he does who resides in a maritime state, 


























jast year with Austria has not yet takers ee,” “The de- | Local expefi@itures have not, of themselves, a correspun- 
lay has been occasioned by the non-arrival of the ratifica- | dent operation. 
tion of that government within the time preseribed by 











Krom a bill making direct appropriations for such ob- 
the treaty. Renewed authority has been asked for by jects I should not have withheld my assent. The one now 
the representative of Austria; and, in the mean time, | returned does so in several particulars, but it also con- 
the rapidly increasing trade and navigation between the } tains appropriations for surveys of a local character, which 
two countries have been placed upon the most liberal | 1 cannot approve. It gives me satisfaction to find that no 
footing of our navigation acts. serious inconvenience has arisen from withholding my 

Several alledged depredations have been recently com- approval from this bill; nor will it, 1 trust, be cause 
mitted on our commerce by the national vessels of Por- | of regret that an opportunity will be thereby afforded 
tugal. They have been made the subject of immediate | for cougress to review its provisions under cireumstances 
remonstrauce and reclamation, Lam not yet possessed | better calculated for full investigation than those under 
of sufficient information to express a definitive opinion | which it was passed. 
of their character, but expect soon to receive it. Nopro-| In speaking of direet appropriations, | mean not to in- 
per means shall be omitted to obtain for our citizens all | clude a praciice which has obtained to some extent, and 
the redress to which they may appear to be entitled, to which I have, in ove instance, Ina different capacity, 

Almost at the moment of the adjournment of your last | given my assent—that of subscribing to the stock of private 
session, two bills, the one entitled, ‘tan act for muking | associations. Positive experience, and a more thorough 
appropriations tor building light houses, light boats, bea- | consideration of the subject, have convineed me of the 
cons, and monuments, placing buoys, and for improving impropriety as well as inexpediency of such investments. 
harbors and directing surveys,’ and the other, “an act | All improvements effeeted by the funds of the nation, 
to authorize a subscription for stock in the Louisville and | for general use, should be open to the enjoyment of all 
Portland canal company,” were submitted for my ap-) our fellow eitizens, exempt from the payment of tolls, 
proval. it was not possible, within the time allowed ) or any imposition of thatcharacter. The practice of thus 
me, before the close of the session, to give these bills mingling the concerns of the government with those of 
the consideration which was due to their character and | the states or of individuals, is invonsistent with the ob- 
importance; and 1 was compelled to retain them for that 














He ject of its institution, and highly impolitic. ‘he success- 

purpose. L now avail myself of this early Opportunity | fal operation of the federal system can only be preserv- 

to return them to the houses in which they respectively I ed confining it to the few and simple, but yet important 

originated, with the reasons which, alter mature delibe- objects tor which it was designed. 

rauon compel me to withhold my approval. A different practice, if allowed to progress, would, ulti- 
Phe practice of celraying out of the treasury of the 


mately ehange the character of this government, by 
United States the expenses curred by the establishment consolidating into one, the general and state governments, 
and support of light houses, beacons, buoys, and public | which were mtended to be kept forever distinct. 1 can. 
~~ within the bays, inlets, harbors, and ports ot the | not perceive how bills authoring such subscriptions can 

nited States, to render the navigation thereof safe and | be otherwise regarded than as bills for revenue, and con- 
easy, is coeval with the adoption of the constitution, and sequently subject to the rule in that respect prescribed 
has been continued without interruption or dispute, by the constitution. It the interest of the government in 
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private companies is subordinate to that of individuals 
the management and control of a portion of the public 
funds is delegated to an authority unknown to the con- 
stitution, und beyond the supervision of our constituents: 
if superior, its officers and agents will be constantly ex- 
posed to imputations of favoritism and oppression, Di- 
rect prejudice to the public interest, or an alienation ol 
the affections and respect of portions of the people, may, 
therefore, in addition to the general discredit resulting 
to the government from embarking with its constituents 


4 


_ 


the opinions and observations, of our constituents, upon 
a subjeet Of the highest importance to their interests, and 
one destined to exert a powerful influence apon the fu- 
ture operations of our political system. I kuow of no 
tribunal to whicha public man in this country, in a ease 
of doubt and difficulty, can appeal with greater advane 
tage or more propriety, than the judgment of the people; 
and although | must necessarily, in the discharge of my 
official dutics, be governed by the dictates of my own 











in pecuniary speculations, be looked for as the probable 
fruit of such associations. I[t is no answer to this objec- 
tion to say that the extent of consequences like these can- 
not be great from a limited and small number of invest- 
ments: because experience in other matters teaches us, 
and we are not at liberty to disregard its admonitions, 
that, unless an entire stop be put to them, it will soon be 
impossible to prevent their accumulation, until they are 
spread over the whole country, and made to embrace 
many of the private and appropriate concerns of indivi- 
duals. 

The power which the general government would ac- 
quire within the several states by becoming the principal 
stockholder in corporations, controlling every canal, and 
each sixty or hundred miles of every important road, and 
giving a proportionate vote in ail theiv elections, is al- 
most inconceivable, und, in my view, dangerous to the 
liberties of the people. 

This mode ot aiding such works is, also, in its nature, 
deceptive, and in many cases conducive to improvidence 
in the administration of the national funds. Appropria- 
tions will be obtained with much greater facility, and 
granted with less security to the public interest, when 
the measure is thus disguised, than when definite and 


direct expenditures of money are asked for. ‘the in- 


} 
terests of the nation would doubtiess be better served by 


avoiding all such indirect modes of aiding particular ob- 


jects. In a government like ours, more especially, should | 


all public acts be, as far as practicable, simple, undis- 
guised, and intelligible, that they may becoine fit sub- 
jJectsdor the approbation or anmnadversion of the peo- 
ple. The bill authorizing a subscription to the Louis- 
ville and Portland canal affords a striking illustration of 
the difficulry of withholding additional appropriations for 
the same object, when the first erroneous step has been 
taken by instituting a partnership between the govern- 
ment and private companies. Li proposes a Uird sub- 
scription on the part of the United States, when each pre- 
ceding one was at the Ume regarded as the extent of the 
aid which government was to render to that work; and 
the accompany ing bill for light houses, &ce. contains an 
appropriauon for a survey of the bed of the river, witha 
View to its improvement, by removing the obstruction 
which the canal is designed to avoid. Vhisimprovemcnt, 
if successful, would afford a free passage to the river, and 
render the canal entively useless, “Lo such improvi- 
dence is the course of legislation subject, in relation to 
internal improvements on Jocal matters, even with the 
best intentions on the part of congress. 

Although the motives which have influenced me in 
this matter may be already sufficiently stated, | am, ne- 
vertheless, induced by its importance to add a few obser- 
vations of a general character, 

Ju my objections to the bills authorizing subscriptions 
to the Maysville and Rockville road courpanies, I ex- 
pressed my views fully in regard to the power of con- 
gress to construct roads and canals within a state, or to 
appropriate money for improvements of a local charac- 
ter. lL atthe same time, intimated my beliet thot the 
right to make appropriations for such as were of a na- 
tional character had been so generally acted upon, and 
s0 long acquiesced in by the federal and state sovern- 
ments, and the constituents of each, as to justify its ex- 
ercise on the ground of continued and unmterrupted 
usage; but that it was, nevertheless, hishly expedient 
that appropriations, even of that character, should, with 
the exception made at the time, be deferred until the 
national debt is paid, and that, in the mean while, some 
general rule for the action ef the government ia that re- 
spect ought to be established, 

These suggestions were not necessary to the decision 
of the questivn then before me; anid were, lL readily ad- 
mit, intended to awaken the intention, and drawing torth 


judgement, L have no desire to conceal my anxious wish 
to conform, as faras 1 can, to the views of those for whom 
L act. 

All irregular expressions of public opinion are of ne- 
cessity attended with some doubt as to their accuracy; 
but, muking full allowances on that account, I cannot, Lt 
think, deceive myself in believing that the acts referred 
to, as well asthe suggestions which I allowed myself to 
make in relution to their bearing upon the future opera- 
tions of the government, have been approved by the 
great body of the people. “Phat those whose immediate 
pecuniary interests are to be affected by proposed expen- 
ditures, should shemk from the application of a rule 
which prefers them more general and remote interests 
to those which are personal and immediate, is to be ex- 
pected, But even such objections must, from the nature 
of our population, be but temporary in their duration; 
and if it were otherwise, our course should be the same, 








for the time is yet, I hope, far distant, when those en- 
trusted with power to be exercised for the good of the 
whole, will consider it either honest or wise to purchase 
lucal favor at the sacrifice of principle and the general 
} good, 





So understanding public sentiment, and thoroughly 
satisfied that the best interests of our common country 
imperiously require that the course which L have recom- 
jiended im this regard should be adopted, I have upon 
| the most mature consideration, determined to pursue it. 
it is due to candor, as well asto my own feelings, that 
) L should express the reluctance and anxiety which 1 must 
at all times experience in exercising the undoubted right 
uf the executive to withhold his assent from bills on other 
grounds than their anconstitutionality. “hat this right 
should not be exercised on slight occasions, all will admit, 
It is only in matters of Ceep iuterest, when the principle 
involved may be justly regarded as next in importanee to 
infractions of the constitution itself, Uhat such a step can 
be expected to mect with the approbation of the people. 
| Sue: an occasion do I conscientiously believe the present 
ito be. In the discharge of this delicate and highly res- 
| ponsible duty, Lam sustained by the reflection that the 
| exercise of this power has been deemed consistent with 
the obligation of official duty by several of my predcces- 
sors; aud by the persuasion tov, that, whatcvee liberal 
institutions muy have to fear from the cncroachments of 
executive power, which has been every where the cause 
of so much strie and bloody contention, but litue danger 
is to be apprehended from a precedent by which that au- 
thority denies to itself the ex: reise of powers that bring 
| in then tram, influence and patronage of great extent; 
| and thus excludes the operation of personal interests, 
every where the bane of official trast. I derive, too, no 
small degree of satisfaction from the reflection, that, if I 
have mistaken the mterests and wishes ol the people, the 
constitution affords the means of soon redressing the 
error, by selecting for the plaice their favor has bestowed 
upon me, acitizeu whose opinions may accord with their 
own. I trust, in the mean time, the interests of t.e na- 
tion will be saved trom prejudice, by a rigid application 
of that portion of the public funds which might otherwise 
be apphed to different objects to that highest of all our 
obligations, the payment ot the public debt, and an op- 
portunity be afforded for the adoption of some better rule 
tor the operations of the governiocnt in this matter than 
any Which bas hitherto been acted upon. 

Protoundly impressed with Uie importance of the sub- 
ject, not merely as it relates to the general prosperity of 
the couniry, but to the safety of the federal system, L 
cannot avoid repeating my earnest hope that all good citi- 
zens, who take a proper interest in the success and har- 
mony of our admirable political institutions, and who 
are incapable of desiring to convert an opposite state of 
things into means for the gratification of personal ambi- 
tion—will, laying aside minor considerations, and dis- 
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carding local prejudices, unite their honest exertions to 
establish some fixed general principle, which shall be 
calculated to effect the greatest extent of public good in 
regard to the subject of internal improvement, and afford 
the least ground for sectional discontent. 

The general ground of my objection to local appropri- 
ations has been herctotore expressed; and I shall endea- 
vor to avoid a repetition of what has been already urged— 
the importance of sustaining the state sovercignties, as 
far as is consistent with the rightful action of the federal 
government, and of preserving the greatest attamable 
harmony between them. 1 will now only add an expres- 
sion of my conviction—a conviction which every day’s 
experience serves to confirm—that the political creed 
which inculeates the pursuit of those great objects asa 
paramount duty is the true faith, and one to which we 
are mainly indebted for the present suceess of the entire 
system, and to which we must alone look for iis future 
stability. 

‘That there are diversities in the interests of the differ- 
ent states which compose this extensive confederacy, 
must be admitted. ‘Those diversities, arising from situ- 
ation, cl mate, population and pursuits, are doubtless, as 
it is natural they should be, greatly exaggerated by jea- 
lousies, and that spirit of rivalry so inseperable from 
neighboring communities. ‘These circumstances make 
it the duty of those who are entrusted with the manage- 
ment of its affairs to neutralize their effects as far as 
practicable, by making the beneficial operation of the 
federal government as equal and equitable among the 
several states as can be done consistently with the great 
ends of its institution. 

It is only necessary to refer to undoubted facts, to see 
how far the past acts of the governtment upon the subject 
under consideration have fallen short of this object. ‘Lhe 
expenditures heretofore made for internal improvements 
amount to upwards of five millions of dollars, and have 
been distributed in very unequal proportions amongst the 
states. The estimated expense of works of which sur- 
veys have been made, together with that of others pro- 
jected and partially surveyed, amount to more than nine- 
ty-six millions of dollars. 

That such improvements, on account of particular cir- 
cumstances, may be more advantageously and benefici- 
ally made in some states than in others, is doubtless 
true; but that they are of a character which should pre- 
vent an equitable distribution ot the funds amongst the 
several states, is not to be conceded. The want of this 
equitable distribution cannot fail to prove a prolific source 
of irritation amongst the states. 

We have it constantly before our eyes, that profes- 
sions of superior zeal in the cause of internal improve- 
ment, and a disposition to lavish the public tunds upon 
objects of that character, are daily and earnestly put 
forth by aspirants to power, as constituting the highest 
claims to the confidence of the people. Would it be 
strange, under such circumstances, and in times of great 
excitement, that grants of this description should find 
their motives in objects which may not accord with the 
public good? ‘Those who have not had oceasion to see 
and regret the indication of a sinister influence in these 
matters in past times, have been more fortunate than 
myself in their observation of the course of public affairs. 
It to these evils be added the combinations and angry con- 
tentions to which such a course of things gives rise, with 
their baleful influences upon the legislation of congress 
touching the leading and appropriate duties of the tede- 
ral government, it was but doing justice to the character 
of our people to expect the severe condemnation of the 
past which the recent exhibition of public sentiment has 
evinced, 

Nothing short of a radical change in the action of the 
government upon the subject, can, in my opinion, remedy 
the evil. If, as it would be natural to expeet, the states 

which have been least favored in past appropriations 
should insist on being redressed in those hereafter to be 
made, at the expense of the states which have so largely 
and disproportionately participated, we have, as matters 
now stand, but little security that the attempt would do 
more than change the inequality from one quarter to 
another. : 
« ‘Nhus viewing the subject, 1 have heretofore felt it my 
luty to recommend the adoption of some plan for the 
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distribution of the surplus funds which may at any time 
remain in the treasury after the national debt shall have 
been paid, among the states, in proportion to the nuinber 
of their representatives, to be applied by them to objects 
of internal improvement. 

Although this plan has. met with favor in some pore 
tions of the union, it has also elicited objections which 
merit deliberate consideration. <A briet notice of these 
objections here will not, therefore, I trust, be regarded 
us oul of place. 

They rest, as far as they have came to my knowledge, 
on the following grounds: Ist, an objection to the ratio 
of distribution; 2d, an apprehension that the existence of 
such a regulation would produce improvident and op- 
pressive taxation to raise the funds for distribution; 3d, 
that the mode proposed would lead to the eonstruction of 
works of a local nature, to the exclusion of such as are 
general, and as would consequently be of a more nseful 
character, and, last, that it would create a disereditable 
und injurious dependenee, on the part of the state go- 
vernments, upon the federal power. Of those who ob- 
ject to the ratio of representation as the basis of dis- 
tribution, some insist that the importations of the ree 
spective states would constitute one that would be more 
equitable; and others again, that the extent of their ree 
spective territories wou!d furnish a standard which would 
be more expedient, and sufficiently equitable. 

The ratio of representation presented itself to my mind, 
and it still does, as one of obvious equity, because of its 
being the ratio of contribution, whether ihe funds to be 
distributed be derived from the customs or from direct 
taxation. It does not follow, however, that its adoption 
is indispensable to the establishment of the system pro- 
posed. “There may be considerations appertaining to 
the subject which would render a departure, to some ex- 
tent, from the rule of contribution, proper. Nor is it 
absolutely necessary that the basis of distribution be con- 
fined to one ground, It may, if, in the judgement of those 
whose right it is to fix it, it be deemed politic and just 
to give it that character, have regard to several. 

In my first message, I stated it to be my opinion that 
‘sit is not probable that any adjustment of the tariff upon 
principles satisfactory to the people of the union will, 
until a remote period, if ever, leave the government 
without a considerable surplus in the treasury, beyond 
what may be required for its current service.” I have 
had no cause to change that opinion, but much to con- 
firm it. Should these expectations be realized, a suitable 
fund would thus be produced for the plan under consi- 
deration to operate upon; and if there be no such fund, 
its adoption will, in my opinion, work no injury to any 
interest, for IL cannot assent to the justness of the appre- 
hension that the establishment of the proposed system 
would tend to the encouragement cf improvident legis- 
lation of the character supposed. Whatever the pro- 
per authority, in the exercise of constitutional power, 
shall, at any time hereafier, decide to be for the general 
good, will, in that as in other respects, deserve and re- 
ceive the acquiescence and support of the whole country; 
and we have ample security that every abuse of power in 
that regard, by the agents of the people, will receive a 
speedy and effectual corrective at their hands. The views 
which I take of the future, founded on the obvious and 
increasing improvement ol all classes of our fellow citi- 
zens, in intelligence, and in public and private virtue, 
leave me without much apprehension on that head, 


Ldo not doubt that those who come after us, will be as 
much alive as we are to the obligation upon all the trus- 
tees of political power to exempt those for whom they 
act from all unnecessary burdens; and as sensible of the 
great truth, that the resources of the nation, beyond those 
required for the immediite and necessary purposes of 
government, can no where be so well deposited as in the 
pockets of the people. 

It may sometimes happen that the interests of parti- 
cular states would not be deemed to coimcide with 
the general interest in relation to improvement within 
such states. But, ifthe danger to be apprehended from 
this source is suflicient to require if, a discretion might 
be reserved to congress to direct, to such improvements 
of a general character as the states concerned might not 
be disposed to unite in, the application of the quotas of 
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those states, under the restriction of confining to each 


state the expenditure of its appropriate quota. It may, 
however, be assumed as a safe general rule, that such 
improvements as serve to increase the prosperity of the 
respective states in which they are made, by giving new 
facilities to trade, and thereby augmenting the wealth and 
comfort of their inhabitants, constitute the surest mode of 
conferring permanent and substantial advantages upon 
the whole. The strength, as well as the true glory of 
the confederacy, is mainly founded on the prosperity and 
power of the several independent sovereigniies of which 
it is composed, and the certainty with which they can be 
brought into successful active co-operation, through the 
agency of the federal government. 

It is, moreover, within the knowledge of such as are 
at all conversant with public affairs, that schemes of in- 
ternal improvement have, from time to time, been pro- 
posed which, from their extent and seeming magnificence, 
were regarded as of national concernment, but which, 
upon fuller consideration and further experience would 
now be rejected with great unanimity, 

That the plan under consideration would derive im- 
portant advantages from its certainty; and that the mo- 
neys set apart for these purposes would be more judi- 
ciously applied and economically expended under the 
direction of the state legislatures, in which every part of 
each state is immediately represented, cannot, I think, 
be doubted. In the new states particularly, where a 
comparatively small population is scattered over an ex- 
tensive surface, and the representation in congress con- 
sequently very limited, it is natural to expect that the 
appropriations made by the federal government, would 
be more likely to be expended in the vicinity of those 
members through whose immediate agency they were 
obtained, than if the funds were placed under the con- 
trol of the legislature, in which every county of the state 
has ils own representative. ‘This supposition does not 
necessarily impugn the motives of such congressional 
representatives, nor is it so intended, We are all sen- 
sible of the bias to which the strongest minds and purest 
hearts are, under such circumstances, liable. In respect 
to the last objection, its probable effect upon the dignity 
and independence of the state governments, it appears to 
me, only necessary to state the case as it is, and as it 
would be if the measure proposed were adopted, to show 
that the operation is most likely to be the very reverse of 
that which the objection supposes. 

In the one ease, the state would receive its quota of 
the national revenue for domestic use, upon a fixed prin- 
ciple, as a matter of right, and from a fund to the erea- 
tion of which it had itself contributed its fair proportion. 
Surely there could be nothing derogatory in that. As 
matters now stand, the states themselves, in their sove- 
reign character, are not unirequently petitioners at the 
bar of the federal legislature for such allowances out of 
the national treasury, as it may comport with their plea- 
sure or sense of duty to bestow uponthem. It cannot 
require argument to prove which of the two courses is 
most compatible with the efficiency or respectability of 
the state governments. 

But all these are matters for discussion and dispassion- 
ate consideration. ‘That the desired adjustment would 
be attempted with difficulty, affords no reason why it 
should not be attempted. The effective operation of 
such motives would have prevented the adoption of the 
constitution under which we have so long lived, and un- 
der the benign influence of which our beloved country 
has so signaily prospered. ‘The framers of that sacred 
instrument had greater difficulties to overcome, and they 
did overcome them. ‘The patriotism of the people, di- 
rected by a deep conviction of the importanee of the 
union, produced mutual concession and reciprocal for- 
bearance. Strict right was merged in a spirit of com- 














promise, and the result has consecrated their disinterest- | 


ed devotion to the general weal. Unless the American 
people have degenerated, the same result cau be again 
effected, whenever experience points out the necessity of 
a resort to the same means to uphold the fabric which 
their fathers have reared. 


It is beyond the power of man to make a system of 


government like ours, or any other, operate with pre- 
cise equality upon states situated like those which com- 
pose this confederacy; nor is inequality always injustice. 








Every state cannot expect to shape the measures of the 
general government to suit its own particular interests. 

‘he causes which prevent it are seated in the nature of 
things, and cannot be entirely counteracted by human 
means. Mutual forbearance, therefore, becomes a daty 
obligatory upon all; and we may, Lam confident, count 
on a cheerful compliance with this high injunction, on the 
part of our constituents. It is not to be supposed that 
they will object to make such comparatively inconsider- 
able sacrifices for the preservation of rights and _ privi- 
leves, which other less favored portions of the world have 
in vain waded through seas of blood to sequire. 

Our course isa sate one, if be but taithfully adhered 
to. Acquicsence in the constitutionally expressed will 
of the m jority, and the exercise of that will na spirit of 
moderation, justice, and brotherly kindaness, will consti- 
tute a cement which would forever preserve our union. 
Those who cherish and inculeate sentiments like these, 
render a most essential service to their country; whilst 
those who seek to weaken their influence, are, however 
conscientious and praiseworthy their intentions, in effect 
its worst enemies, 

If the intelligence and influence of the country, instead 
of laboring to foment sectional prejudices, to be made 
subservient to party warfare, were, in. good faith, appli« 
ed to the eradication of causes of local discontent, by the 
improvement of our institutions, and by facilitating their 
adaptation to the condition of the times, this task would 
prove one of less difficulty. May we not hope that the 
obvious interests of our common country, and the dic- 
tutes of an enlightened patriotism, will, in the end, lead 
the public mind in that direction. 

After all, the nature of the subject does not admit of 
a plan wholly free trom objection. ‘That which has for 
some time been in operation is, perhaps, the worst that 
could exist; and every advance that can be made in its 
improvement is a matter eminently worthy of your most 
deliberate attention. 

It is very poss ble that one better calculated to ef- 
fect the objects in view may yet be devised. If so, it 
isto be hoped that those who disapprove of the past, 
and dissent from what is proposed for the future, will 
feel it their duty to direct their attention to it, as they 
must be sensible that, unless some fixed rule for the 
action of the federal government in this respect is es- 
tablished, the course now attempted to be arrested will 
be again resorted to. Any mode which is calculated 
to give the greatest degree of effect and harmony to 
our legislation upon the subject—which shall best serve 
to keep the movements of the federal government 
within the sphere intended by those who modelled 
and those who adopted it—which shall lead to the ex- 
linguishment of the national debt in the shortest pe- 
riod, and impose the lightest burdens upon our con- 
stituents, shall receive from me a cordial and firm sup- 
port. 


Ameng the objects of great national concern, I cannot omit to 
press again upon your attention that part of the constitution 
which regulates the election of president and vice-president. The 
necessity lor its amendment is made so clear to my mind by the 
oLservation of its evils, and by the many able discussions which 
they have elicited on the floor of congress and elsewhere, that I 
should be wanting to my duty were I to withhold another ex- 
pression of my deep solicitude upon the subject. Our system 
fortunately, contemplates a recurrence to first principles, differ- 
ing, in this respect, from all that have preceded it, and securing 
it, L trust, equally against the decay and the commotions which 
have marked the progress of other governments. Our fellow citi- 
zens, too, who, in proportion to their love of liberty, keep a 
steady eye upon the means of sustaining it, do not require to be 
reminded of the duty they owe to themselves to remedy all essen- 
tial defects in so vitala part of theirsystem. While they are sen- 
sible that every evil attendant upon its operation is not, neeessa- 
rily, indicative of a bad organization, but may proceed y hen roms 
porary causes,yet the habitual presence,or even a single instance 
of evils, which can be clearly traced to an organic defect, will 
not, lL trust, be overlooked through a too scrupulous veneration 
tor the work of their ancestors. ‘he constitution was an experi- 
ment committed to the virtue and intelligence of the great mass 
of our countrymen, in whose ranks the framers of it themselves 
were to perform the part of patriotic observation and serutiny; and 
if they have passed from the stage of existence with an increas d 
confidence ip its general adaptation to our condition, we should 
learn from authority so high the duty of fortifying the points in 
it, which time proves to be exposed, rather than be deterred from 
approaching them bythe suggestions of facts, or the dictates of 
misplaced reverence. ' . 

A provision which does not secure to the people a direct choice 
of their chief magistrate, but has a tendency to defeat their will, 
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presented to my mind such an inconsistency with the general 
spirit of our institutions, thac 1 was induced to suggest for your 
consideration the substitute which appeared to me, at the same 
time, the most likely to corceet the evil and to meet the views of 
our constituents. The most mature reflection since, has added 
strength to the belief, that the best interests of our country 
uire the speedy adoption of some plan calculated to effect this 
inl. A contingency which sometimes places it in the power of 
a single member of the house of represeutatives to decide an 
election of so high and solemn a character, is unjust to the peo- 
le, and becomes, when it occurs, @ source ote HODATEASS nent so 
the individuals thus broughtinto power, anda cause of distrust of | 
the representative body. Liable as the confed ‘racy is, from its 
t extent, to partics, founded upon seetional interests, and to 
a corresponding taultiplication of candidates for the presidency, | 
the tendency of the constitutional reference to the house of re- | 
presentatives, js to devolve the election upon that boly in almost 
every instance, and, whatever choice may then b > madea nong the 
candidates thus presented to them, to swell the influence of particu- 
} 
} 
! 
} 
{ 





Jar interests to a degree inconsistent with the genera! good. ‘Lhe 
consequences of this fature of the Constitution appear far more 
threatening to the peace and jutegrity of the Univ’ than any whieh 
I can conceive as likely to result from the simple. legislative ac- 
tion of the federal governnicnt. 

It was a leading object with the framers of the constitution to 
keep as separate as possible the action of the legis! ‘uve and exes 
ecutive branches of the goverument. To secure this object, no- | 
thing is more essential than to preserve the foriner from the temps | 
tations of privace interest, an!, therefore, »0 to direet the patroi 
age of the latter as not to permit such temptations to be offered. 
Experience abundantly demonstrates thatevery precaution in this 
respect is a valuable safeguard ot liberty, aud one which my re- 
flections upon the tendencies of our system incline me to think 
should be made still stronger. It was for this reason that, in 
connexion with an amendment of the constitution, removing ail 
jatermediate agency in the choice of the president, L recoma ended | 
some restrictions upon the re-eligibility of iat officer, and upon the | 
tenure,ot offices, generally. “The reason still exists; aud L renew the | 
recommendauion, with an inercased confid: nce that its adoption 
will strengthen those checks by which the coustitution designed to 
secure the mdependence of cach department of the government, 
and promote the healthful and equitable administration of all the 
trusts Which it hes cre ated. Phic agent most likely to contravene | 
this design of the constitution 18 the chicf magistrate. Ln order, 

arti¢ulaily, that his appointment may, as far as possible, be placed, 

eyond the reach of any improper influences; in order that he 
may approach the solemn responsibilities of the highest office in 
the gift of a free people, uncommitt-d to any other course than the 
strict line of constitutional duty;aud that the securities tor this in les 
pendence ma) be rendered as strong as the nature of power, and the 
weakness of its possessor, will admit, L cannot too caruestly invite 
your attention to the propric ty or promot v4 such amendment of 
the constitution as will rendur him ineligivie alcer one teri of 
services ’ 

it gives me pleasure to announce to congress that the benevo- 
lent policy of the government, steadily pursued tor nearly chirty 
years, in relation to the removal of the Ladiins beyond the white | 
settlements, is approaching to a happy consummation. two ine 
portant t ibes have accepted the provisigg: nvade for theie removal | 
at the last session of congress; andit is believ d that their example 
will induce the remaining tribes, also to seek the same obvious 
advantages. 


The consequences of a speedy removal will be important to the 
United States, to individual states, and to th ‘Indians themselves, 
The pecuniary advantages which it promises to the government 
are the lease of its recommendations. It pats an end to all pos- 
sible danger of collision between the authorities of th * Several 
and state governments, on account or the Lndians. It will place 
a dense and civilized population in large tracts of ¢ yuntry now 
occupied by a tew savage hunters. By opening the whole terri- 
tory between ‘Teanessee on the north, and Lotrsiana on the south, 
to the settlement of the whites, it will incaleulably strengthen the 
southwestern fronticr, and render the adjacent states strong 
enough to repel future invasion without remote aid. Lt will re- 
lieve the whole state of Mississippi, and the western part of Ala- 
bama, of Indian occupancy, and enable those states to advance 
rapidly in population, wealth, and power. It will separate the 
Indians from immediate contact with settlements of whites; free 
them from the power of the states; enable them to pursue hap- 
piness in their own way, and under their own rude institutions; will 
retard the progress of decay, which is lessening their numbers; | 
and perhaps cause them gradually, under the protection ol the | 
government, and through the influence of good counsels, to cast o t 
their savage habits, and become an interesting, civilized and chris 
tiancommunity. These consequ nees, some of them so certain, 
and the rest so probable, Make the complete execution of the plaa 
sanctioned by congress at Uheir last session an o'yect Of much so- 
licitude, 

‘Voward the aborigines of the country no one can indulge a 
more friendly feeling thamunyself, or would go further in attempt 
ing to reclaim them from their wandering habits, and make them a 
happy and prosperous people. Lhave endeavored to impress upon 
them my own solemn convictions ot the duties and powers of the 
general government in relation to the state authorities. For the 
justice of the laws passed by the states within the scope of their 
reserved powers, they are not responsible to this goveram tite As 
individuals, we may entertain and express our opinions of their 
acts; but, as a government, we have as little right to control them 
as we have to prescribe laws tu foreign nations. 

With a full understanding of the subjeet, the Choctaw and | 
Chickasaw tribes have, with great unanimity, determined to avail 
themselves of the liberal offers presented by the act of congress, 


| the same progressive change, by a milder process. 


" 
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and have agreed to remove beyond the Mississippiriver. Treaties 
have been made with them, which, in due season, will be submit- 
ted for consideration. In negotiating these tréaties, they were 
made to understand their true condition; and they have preferred 
maintaining their independence in the western forests to sabmit- 
ting to the laws of the states in which they now reside. These 
treaties being probably the last which will ever be made with 
them, are Characterized by great liverality on the part of the go- 
vernment. “Phey give the Inlians a liberal sum in consiteration 
of their removal, aad comfortable subsistence on their arrival at 
their new homes. If it be their real interest to maintain a sepa- 
rate existence, they will there be at liberty to do so without the in- 


| conveniences and vexations to which they would unavoidably have 


been subject in Alahama and Mississippi. 

Humamty has often wept over the fate of the aborigines of this 
country; and philanthropy has been Jong busily employed in dee 
Vising Means to avert it. But its progress has never fora moment 
been arrested; and one by one have many powerful tribes disap- 
peared from the earth. ‘lo follow to the tum), the lastof his race, 
aud to tread on the graves of extinct nations, excites melancholy 
reflections. But true philanthropy reconciles the mind to these 
vicissitudes, as it does to the extinction of one generation to make 
room fur another. In the monuments and fortresses of an un- 
known people, spread over the extensive regions of the west, we 
behold the inemorials of a once powerfal race, which was exter- 
minated, or has disappeared, to make room for the existing savage 
tribes. Nov is there any thing in this, which, upon a compre- 


| hensive view of the general iuterests of the human race, is to be 


regretted. Philanthropy could not wish to see this continent re- 
stored to the condition in which it was found by our forefathers. 
What good man would preter a country covered with forests, and 
ranged by a few thousand savages, to our extensive republic, stud- 
ded with cities, towns, avd prosperous farms, embellished with all 
the improvements which art can devise, or industry execute; ocea- 
pied by more than twelve millions of happy people, and filled with 
all the blessings of hbetty, civilization, and religion! 


The present policy of the government is but a continuation of 

i The tribes 

which occupicd the countries now constituting the eastern states 
Were #nuihilated, or have meited away to make room for the whites. 
Phe waves of population and civilization are rolling to the west- 
ward; and We how propose to acquire the countries occupied by the 


/ red nen of the south and west, by a fair exchange, and, at the ex- 


peise of the United States, to send them to a land where their 


| €Xistence may be prolonged, and perhaps made perpetual. Doubt- 
| less it will be painful to leave the graves of their fathers; but what 


do they more thau our ancestors did, or than our children are now 

bo hetter their condition in an unknown land, our fore- 
fathers lettali that was dear in earthly objeets. Our children, by 
thousands, yearly leave the land of their birth, to seek new bomes 
i distant regions, Does humanity weep at these painful separa- 
ions from every thing animate and inanimate, with which the 
young heart hag become entwined? Far trom it. It is rather a 
svurce of joy tbat our country alfords scope where our young 


| population may range uncoustrained in body or in mind, develop- 


ing the power and tacuities of nan in thew highest periection. 


Liicse remove hundreds, and almost thousands of miles, at their 
OWR eXpense, purchase the lands they occupy, and support them- 
serves attheir new hone trom the moment of their arrival. Can 
it be cruch in this government, when, by events which it cannot 
control, the Indian as made discontented in his ancient home, to 
purchase his lands, to give him a new and eatensive territory, to 
pay the expense of bis removal, and support bim a year in bis new 
abodes How many thousands of our own people would gladly 
cimbrace the opportunity of removing to the west on such condi- 
tious! If the offers nade to the Lndiaus were extended to them, 
they would be hailed with gratitude and joy. 

And is it supposed that the wandering savage has a stronger at- 
tachinent to his home, than the settled, civilized ebristian? Is it 
nore afflicuug to bim to leave the graves of his fathers, than it is 
to our brothers and children? Rightly considered, the policy of 
the general government towards the red man is not only jiberal 
but generous. He is unwilling to submit to the laws of the states, 
aud mingle with their populavon. ‘Tu save him from this alter- 
native, Or perhaps utter annililation, the geueral government 
Kindiy offers him a new home, and proposes W pay the whole ex- 
pense of his removal and settlement. 


In the consummation of a policy originating at an early pe 
riod, and steadily pursued by every administration within the pre* 
scut Ceutury--su just to the states, and so generous to the Indians, 


the executive feels it has a right Lo expect the co-uperation of con- 


gress, and of all goud and disinterested men. ‘The states, moreo- 
ver, bave aright todemaadit. It was substantially a part of the 
compact which made them members of our confederacys With 
Georgia there is an express contract; with the new States, an im- 
plied ove, ot equal obigation. Why, im authorizing Ohio, Indiana, 
Lilinuis, Massourt, Mississippi, and Alabama, to form constitutions, 
and becu ibe separate states, did Congeess include within their limits 
exteasive tracts of Ludian jiands, and, ia sowe instanees, powertul 
fiudian tribes? Was it not understood by both parties that the 
power of the states Was to be cu-extensive with their limits, and 
that, with all Conyement despatch,the general goverament should 
estinguish the dadiau Utley and remove every obstruction tu the 
complete jurisdicuun of the state goverumenuts over the soil? 
Provably not gue of those states would have accepted a separate 
eXistence—certamly it would never bave been granted by con- 
geess—had it beea understood that they Were to be confined for- 
ever to Chose sail poruonus of their nominal territory, the Indian 
Utte to which had at the tine Deen extinguished. 

It is,therefore, a duty which this goverament owes to the new 
states, to extinguish, as soon as possible, the Indian title to ail 






























The best, as well as fairest mode of determining whether, 
from any just Considerations, a particalar interest ought to re- 
ceive protection, woul! be to submit the question singly for de- 
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lands rress themselves have included within their limits. 
Whent fone, the duties of the general government in rela- 
tion “to states and Indians within their limits are at an end. | 
The s™May leave the state or not, as they choose. The pur- liberation, 
chase of theit lands dors not alter in the least, their personal re- 





lations With the state government, No act of the general govern: 
ment has ever been deemed necessary to give the states jursdic 
tion over the persons of the Indions. Phat they possess, by virtue 
of their sovercign power within their own lhnits, in as tull aman 
ner before as after the purchase of the Ludiag lands, nor Can this 
government add to or diminish it. - 

May we not hope, therefore, that all good citizens, and none 
more zealously than those who think the Lodians oppressed by 
subjection to the laws of the states, will unite in atlempting to 
open the eyes of those chiidren of the forest to their true coudh | 
tion, and, by a speedy removal, to relieve thein from the evils, real 
or imagimery, present or prospective, with which they may be 
supposed to be threatened. 

Armong the numerous causes of congratulation, the condition of 
our impost revenue deserves special mention, inasmuch as it pro- 
mises the means of extinguishing the public debt sooner than was 
anticipated, and furnishes a strong illustration of the practical 
effects of the present tariff upon our commercial interests, 

The object of the tariff is objected to by some as Uunconstitu- 
tional; and it is considered by almost all as defective in many ot 
its parts. : 

‘The power to impose cuties on imports originally belonged to 
the several states. The right to adjust those dutics with a view 
to the encouragement of domestic branches of industry is so Com- 
pletely incidental to that power, that it is difficult to suppose the 
existence of the one without the other. The states have delegat- 
ed their whole authority over imports to the general government, 
without limitation or restriction, saving the very inconsiMerable | 
reservation relating to their inspection laws. This authority have | 
ing thus entirely passed from the states, the right to exercise it | 
for the purpose of protection does not exist in them, and, conse- 
quently,it it be not possessed by the general government, it must 
be exunct. Our political system would thus present the anomaly 
of a people stripped of the right to foster their own industry, and 
to counteract the Most selfish aud destructive poncy which moghe 
he adopted by foreign nations. This surely cannot be the Case: 
this indispensable power, thus surrendered by the States, must be 
withia the scope of the authority ou the subject expressly dele- | 
gated to congress. 

In this conclusion, 1 am confirmed as well by the opinions of 
presidents Washington, Jeiferson, Madison, and Monroe, who have 
each repeatedly recommended the exercise of Uhis right under the | 
constitution, as by the umform pracuce of congress, the Continu 
ed acquiescence of the states, and the gencral understauding of 
the pro,le. 


2 — 
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The difficulties of a more expedient adjustment of the present) 
tarilf, although great, are far from being msurmenetabie. Some 
are unwilling to improve any of its parts, because they would 
destroy the whole: others fear to touch the objectionable parts, 
lest those they approve should be jeopardized. Lam persuaded | 
that the advocates of these couflicting views do injustice to the 
American people, and to their representatives. ‘Phe general intes | 
rest is the interest of each: and my confidence Is entire, that, to | 
eusure the adoption of sach moJfifications of the tarilf as the 
general interest requires, M is Oly necessary that that interest 
should be understood. 

It is an infiemity of our nature to mingle our interests and | 
prejudices with the operation of our reasoning powers, and at 
tribute to the objects of our likes and dislikes qualities, they do 
not possess, and effects they cannot produce. “Phe effeets of the 
present tariif are doubtless overrated, both io its evils and in its 
advantages. By one class of reasoners, the reduced price of cot- 
ton and other agricultural products is ascribed wholly to its influ- 
ence, and by another, the reduced price of manufactured articles. | 
"The probability is, that neither opinion approaches the truth, and 
that both are induced by thatinflucnce of interests and prejudice s 
to which Ihave referred. ‘The decrease of prices extends through- 
out the commercial worl’, embracing not only the raw material | 
aw the mauufactured article, but provisions and lands. ‘The | 
cause must, therefore, be deeper and more pervading than the ta- 
riff of the United States. It may, in @ measure, be attributable to | 
the increased value of the precious metals, produced by a diminu- 
tion of the supply, and an increase in the demand; while eorn- | 
merce Nas rapuly extended itsel!, and population his augmented, 
The supply of gold and silver. the general medium of exchauge, 
has been greatly interrupted by civil Convulsions in the countries 
trom which thcy are principally drawn. A part of the effver, too, 
is doubtless owing to an increase of operatives and Enproveme sts | 
in michinery. But, on the Whole, it is questionable whother the | 
reduction in the price of lands, produce. and manulactures, has | 
been greater than the appreciation of the standard of value. | 

While the chief objcet of duties should be revenue, they may | 
be so a‘justed as to encvurage manufactures. In this a!justment, 
however, it is the duty of the government to be guided by the | 


general goo}. Objects of nationyl importance, alone, ought to 
be protected; of these, the productions of our soil, our mines, | 
and our workshops, essential to national defence, occupy the first | 
rank. Whatever other species of domestic iniustry, having the 
importance to which I have referred, may be expected, after tem 
porary protection, to compete with foreign labor on equal terms, 
merit the same attention jn a subordinate degree. 

The present tariff taxes some of the comforts of life unneces- 
sarily high: it undertakes to protect interests too local and minute, 
to justify a genera! exaction; and it also attempts to force some 
kinds of manufactures for which the country is not ripe.-—Much 
relief will be derived, in some of these respects, from the mea- 
sures of your Jast session. 





| selves to be 


| branch of the service, thereby effected, 
| provements, the system of expenditure for sick seamen belong- 


Uf, after due examination of its merits, unconnected 


, with extranéous considerations--such as a desire to sustain a gee 


neral System, or to purchase support for a different interest--it 
should enlist in jts favor a majority of the representatives of the 
people, there can be litth danger of wrong or mjury in adjusting 
the tarulF. with reference to its protective effect. If this obvious- 
ly just principle were honestly adhered to, the branches of in- 
dustry which deserve proteetion, Would be saved from the preju- 
dice excited against them, when that protection forms part ofa 
system by which portions of the country feel, or conceive them- 

oppressed. What ts incalculably more important, 
the vital principle of our system--that principle which requires 
acquiescence in the will of the majority--would be secure trom 
the discredit and danger to which it 13 exposed by the acts of 
majoritics, founded, not on identity of conviction, but en com- 
binations of s nall minoritics, entered into for the purpose of mu- 
tual assistance in measures which, resting solely ou their own 
merits, could never be carried. 

Tam well aware, that this is a suhject of so much delicacy, on 
account of the extended interests itinvolves, asto require that it 
should be touched with the utmost caution; and that, while an 
abandonment of the policy in which it originated--a policy co- 
eval with our government, and pusiued through successive ad- 
ministrations, is neither to be expected or desired, the people 
have a right to demand, and have demanded, that it be so modi- 
ficd as to correct abuses and obviate injustice. 

That sur deliberations on this interesting subject should be 
uninfiunenced by those partizan conflicts that are incident to free 
iustitations, is the fervent wish of my heart. To make this 


| great question, which unhappily so much divides and excites 


the puolic inind. subservient to the short-sighted views of faction, 


| must destroy all hope of setthag it satisiactorily to the great 


body of the people,and tor the general interest. [ cannot, there- 
fore, ou takiog leave of the subject, too earaestly for my own 
fechgs or the common good, wara you against the blighting 
consequeiutes of such a Course. 


According to the estimates at the treasury department the re- 
Ceipts im the treasury duriyg the present year will amount to 
tWenty-tour millions one hondred and sixty-one thousand and 


| eighteen dollars, Which will exceed by about three hundred thou- 


sad duliars the estimate presented in the last annual report of 
the secretary of the treasury.-~ Pie total expenditure during the 
year, eXclusive of puble debt, is estimated at thirteen millions 
seven hunode cd and forty two thousand three hundredand eleven 
dollars; and the payment on account of publie debt for the same 
period will bave been elevea millions three hundred and fifty- 
four thousand six hundred and thirty dollars; leaving a balance 
in the treasury, ou the first of January, 1831, of tour millions 
cight hundred and mineteen thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
one dollars. 

Lu connexion with the condition of our finances, jt affords me 
pleasure to remark that judicious and efficient arrangements have 


| been made by the treasury department for securing the pecuniary 


responsibility of the puble officers, and the more punetual pay- 
ment of the public dues. ‘he revenue cutter service has been 


| organized, and placed on a good footing; and, aided by an in- 


crease of inspectors at exposed points, and the regulations adopt- 
ed uuder the act of May, 1330, forthe inspection and appraise- 
ment of merchandise, have produced much iuprovement m the 
execution of the laws, and more security against the commissjon 
of frauds upon the revenue. Abusesin the ailowances for fishing 
bounties have aiso ben corrected, and @ material saving in that 
In addition to these im- 


ig to the merchant service has been revised; and, by being rene 
dered uniform and economical, the benefits of the fand applices 
ble to this object have been usefully extended, 

The prosperity of our country is also further evinced by the 


_inereased revenue arising from the sale of public lands, as will 


appear from the report of the commissoner of the general Jand 


_ollice, and the documents accompanying it, which are herewith 


transmitted. LIbeg leave to draw your attention to this report, 


and to the'propriety of making early appropriations tor the ob- 
jects which it specifies. 

Your attention is again invited to the subjeets connected with 
that portion of the public interests entrusted to the war depart 
ment. Some of them were referred to in my former message; 


/and they are presented in detail in the report of the secretary of 


war, herewith submitted. Irefer you, alsoto the report of that 


officer for a knowledge of the state of the army, fortifications, 
arsenals, and Indian affairs; all of which, it will be perceived, 
have been guarded with zealous attention and care. 

Itis worthy of your consideration whether the armaments ne- 
cessary for the fortifications on our maritime frontier, which are 
now, or shortly will be, completed, should not be in readiness 


, sooner than Customary appropriations will enable the department 


to provide them. ‘This pre caution seems to be due to the gene- 
ral system of fortification which has been sanctioned by congress, 
and is recommended by that maxim of wisdom which tells us in 
peace to prepare tor War. 

I refer you to the report of the secretary of the navy fora 
highty satistactory account of the manner in which the concerns 
of that department have been conducted during the present 
year, Our position in relation to the most powerful nations of 
the varth, and the present cendition of Kurope, admonish us to 
cherish this arm of our national defence with peculiar care. Se- 
parated by wide seas from all those governments whose power 
We might have reason to dread, we have nothing to apprehend 
from attempts at conquest. It is chiefly attacks upon our com- 
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merce, and harassing inroads upon our coast, against which we 
have to guard. A naval force adequate to the protection of our 
commerce, always afluat, with an accumulation of the means to 
give it a rapid extension in case of need, furnishes the power by 
which ali such aggressions may be prevented or repelled. ‘The 
attention of the goverment has, theretore, been recently direct 
ed more to preserving the public vessels already built, and pro- 





Viding materials to be placed iu depot tor future use, than tu in- 
creasing them vuiber. Wath the atd of congress, in a tew years, | 
the goverowent will be prepared, im case Of emergency, to pat} 
afloat # powerful navy Of Lew ships almost as soon as old ones | 
could be repaired. 

The moditications in this part of the service suggested in my | 
Jast aunual message, which are noticed more in detail in the re- | 
port of the secretary of the navy, are agam recommended to your | 
serious altention, 

The reportol the postmaster general, in like manner, exbibits | 
@ satistaccury View of the tpportant branch of the government | 
under his charge.—In addition to the benetits already secured by | 
the operations of the postofiice departinent, considerate im- | 
provements, Within the present year, have been made, by au in. | 
Crease in the accotmmouation alilurded by stage coaches, and in} 
the frequency aud cclerty of the mail between some of the most | 
MMportaut puints of the union, 

Under the late Contracts, improvements have been provided 
for the southern section of the country, and, at the same time, | 
au annual saving made of upwards of seventy-two thotisand | 
dollars. Notwithstanding the excess of expenditure beyond the | 
current receipis for a fcw years past, necessarily incurred in | 
the tuifiiment of existing Contracts, and in the additional ex- | 
penses, between the periods of contracting, to meet the de-| 
mands created by the rapid growth aud extension of our flou- 
rishing country, yet the salisiactory assurance is given, that the | 
future revenue of the departinent will be sufficicnt to meet its | 
extensive engagements. Lhe system recently introduced, that | 
subjects its receipts and disbursements to strict regulation, has | 
entirely tulfiiled its design. Lt gives full assurance of the pune- 
tual tralsmission, as Well as the security, of the funds of the de- 
partment. Lhe cfiiciency and industry of its officers, and the 
ability and energy of contractors, justily an increased confidence 
in its Continued prosperity. 

The attention of congress was called, on a former occasion, 
to the necissity of such a modification of the office of attorney 
general of the United States as would render it more adequate 
to the wants of the public service. This resulted in the esta- 
blishment of the office of solicitor of the treasury; and the earli- | 
€st measures Were taken to give eflect to the provisions of the 
law which authorized the appointment of that office. r, and de- 
fined hisduties» But it is not believed that this provision, how- 
ever uselul im itscll, is Calculated to supersede the mecessity of 
extending the dutics and powers of the attoricy gencral’s ollices | 
On the coutrary, 1 am convinced Uial the pubic interest would | 
be great.y promoted by giving to that officer the general sup: r- | 
intendence of the various law agents of the government, and of | 
all law procecdiugs, Whether civil or Criminal,in which the Unit- | 
ed States may be interested; allowing to him, at the same time, | 
such a compensation as wouid eiabie him to devote bis undivid- 
ed atiention tu the public business. 1 think such a provision is | 
ake due to the public and to the officer. 

Occasions of micrence trom the diferent executive depart. | 
Meats to the attorney general are of frequent Occurrence; aid | 
the prompt dceision of the questions 60 reierred, tends much to | 
Jacilitate the despatch of busiuess in those departinents. ‘The | 
report of the sceretary of the treasury, hereto appended, shows | 
also a brauch of the puolic service hot speciticaily entrusted to | 
auy otlcer, which might be advantageously committed to the 
aiturpey goncral. 

But, independently of those considerations this office is now 
one of daily duty. it was originally organized, and its compen- 
sation fixcu, Wilh a View to occasiOual servicer; leaving to the in- 
cumbent tine tor the excreise of his proicssion in private prac: 
tive. ‘The state of things which warranted such au organza 
tion no longer exists. ‘Lhe frequent claims upou the services of} 
this officer would reader his avsence trom the seat of govern- 
ment, in professional attendance upon the courts, injurious to | 
the public servicer; aud Uhe interests of the government could not | 
tail to be promoted by charging him with the general superinten: | 
dence of ail its legal concerns. 

Under a strong conviction of the justness of these suggestions, | 
I recommend it to congress, to Wake the necessary piovisions | 
for giving eNect tu them, and to piace the attorney general, i! 
regard tu compensation, on the same footing with the heads of | 
the several exccutive departments. To ths officer might also! 
be intrusted a cognizance of tbe cases of jnsulvency ia public | 
debtors, especially if the views which L submited ou this sujet 
last year should mect the approbation of cougress—to which 1 | 
again svlicit your atteniton. 


Your attention is respectfully invited to the situation of the 
Distriet of Columbia. Placed, by the constitution, under the ex. | 
clusive jurisdicuon and control of congress, this distriet is Certain- | 
ly entitted to a much greater share of its consideration than it! 
has yet received. ‘There isa want of uniformity in its laws, par-| 
ticularly in those of a penal character, wlich increases the expense 
ot their administration, and subject he people to ali the incon. 
veniences Which result trom the operation of ciiferent codes in so 
email a territory. On different sides of the Potomac, the same of- 
fence is punishable in uncqual degrees; and the peculiarities of 
many of the early laws of Maryland and Virginia remain in force, | 
notwithstanding their repugnance, in some Cases, to the improve: | 
ments which have superseded them in those states. 

& Besides a remedy tur these evils, which is loudly called for, it 
is respecttully submitted whether a provision, wuthorizing the 





election of a delegate to represent the wants of the citizens of 
this district on the floor of congress is not due to them, and to 
the character of our government. No portion of our eitizens 
should be without a practical enjoyment of the principles of free- 
dom; and there is none more important than that whieh culti- 
vates a proper relation between the governors and the governed. 
Imperfect as this must be in this case, yet it is believed that it 
would be greatly improved by a representation in congress, with 
the same privileges that are allowed to that of the other territo- 
ries of the United States. 

‘The peniteotiary is ready for the reception of convicts, and 
only awaits the necessary legislation to put it into operation; as 
one object of which J beg leave to recali to your atrention the 
propriety Of providing suitable compensation for the officers 
charged with its inspeetion. 

‘The importance of the principles involved in the inquiry, whe- 
ther it willbe proper to re-charter the bank of the Unned States, 
requires that I should again call the attention of congress to the 
subjeet. Nothing has occurred to lessen, in any degree, the dan- 
gers which many of our citizens apprehend from that institution, 
as at present organized. In the spirit of improvement and come 
promise which distinguishes our country and its institetions, it 
becomes us to enquire whether it be not possible to secure the 
advantages afforded by the present bank through the agency of 
abank of the United States so modified in its prsneiples and 
structure as to obviate constitutional and other objections, 

It is thought practicable to organize sach a bank, with the 
necessary officers, as a branch of the treasury department, based 
on the public and individual deposites, without power to make 
loans or purchase property, which shall remit the funds of the 
government, and the expenses of which may be paid, if thought 


| advisable, by allowing its officers to sell bills of exchange to pri- 


vate individuals at a moderate premium, Not being a corporate 
body, having no stockholders, debtors, or property, and but few 
officers, it would not be obnoxious to the constitutional objee- 
tions which are urged against the present bank; and having no 
means to Operate on the hopes, fears, or interests of large mass- 
es of the community, it would be shorn of the influence whieh 
makes that bank formidable. The states would be strengthened 
by having in their hands the means of furnishing the loeal paper 
currency through their own banks; while the bank of the Unit- 
ed States, though issuing no paper, would check the issues of 
the state banks, by taking their notes in deposite, and for ex- 
change, only se long as they continue to be redeemed with spe- 
cie. In times of public emergency, the capacities of such an 
institution might be entarged by legislative provisions. 

‘These suggestions are made, not so much as a recommenda- 
tion, as With a view of calling the attention of congress to the 
possible modifications of a system which cannot continue to 
exist in its present form without occasicnal collisions with the 
local authorities, and perp: tua) apprehensions and discontent on 
the part of the states aud the people. 

In conclusion, fellow-citizens, allow me to invoke, in behalf of 
your deliberations, that spirit of conciliation and  disinterested- 
ness Which is the gift of patriotism. Under an overruling and 
merciful Providence, the agency of this spirit has thus far been 
signalized im the prosperity and glory oft our beloved country, 
May its influence be eternal. ANDREW JACKSON, 


Wednesday, Dec. 8. As the speaker was not yet pre- 
pared to appoint the several standing committees, but 
intimated an ability to do it speedily, when apprized of 
the names of the members present, the house adjourned 
alter a very short sitting, 

Thursday, Dec. 9. Vhe president’s message was refer- 
red to the several standing committees, or to select com- 
mittees as usual. Considerable discussion took place on 
the proposed reference of that part of the message which 
related to the bank of the U.States to the committee of ways 
aad means, under a suggestion that, unless the members of 
that committee should be materially changed, it stood as 
committed, by its report last session, against the recom- 
mendations of the president, in his former message. Mr. 
Wayne moved that this part should be referred to a se- 
leet committee—but the house, by yeas and nays—-67 for 
and 108 sgainst the proposition, decided that it should go 
to the committee of ways and means, ‘This vote appears 
to be decisive, as to the resolution of the house, against 
the principles snggested by the president, in relation to 
the bank and bankmg. 





MR. MADISON’S PAMPHLET. 
In the Reeisrer of the 11th ult. page 193, we copied 
a paragraph from the Beston Patriot, saying, that a pamph- 
let now existed, stated by Mr. Jefferson to have been 
written by James Madison (though published anonymous- 


Jy), in which itis mentioned that ‘the leading object of 


the federal convention of 1787, for framing a constitu- 
rion, to have been, to Protect our own industry by come 
mercial regulations, countervailing European regula- 
tions”? —adding, that Mr. Madison, himself, gave toa gen- 
ileman a copy of that pamphlet, as his own production, 
‘The gentieman who communicated the fact to the edi- 
tors of the “Boston Patriot,” has been so kind as to in- 
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form us, that the pamphiet is entitled “Political Consi- 
derations,” &e. and was written in 1795, just afier the 
close of the session of congress in which he offered his 
famous resolutions,—referred to in the RecisTenr of the 
20th ult. which we said ‘‘covered the whole ground of the 
American System” as they certainly do. 


The pamphiet isin Mr. Jefferson’s portion of the con- | 


gressional library, and, in his own hand writing, desig- 
nated as the production of Mr, Madison, 


Our friend says— 


“I send you the following extracts from it, [the pamph- | of providing in the several necessary cases, tor the gene- 


let], which are at once a valuable and authentic, though | 


brief, sketch of the origin of the present constitution, 
and a proof that the commercial power granted in it is 
not, as our profound new-lights contend, 
power, but a great national weapon tor protecting our 


was not simply a leading, but the leading object of the 
new powers of the constitution, 
well known before, by those who had eandidly looked 
into the subject historically; but it is uselul to give dis- 
tinct and unquestionable authority for so important a 
principle. If the Carolina Hotspurs should so tar tri- 
umph over the good sense of the republic as to succced | 
in nullifying this main-spring of our glorious constitu- 
tion, they might well boast, if not of ¢éheir patriotism, at 
Jeast of their prowess. ‘The rest of the shattered in- 
strument would fall an easy prey; and we should once 
more be blest with the days of the old confederation, and 
of national imbecility. 

‘* But this will not be. Heaven will not suffer Cooper 
and to undo, what Washington and Franklin, 
Madison and Hamilton, did for their country; and for 
doing which, these worthies and their co-patriots have 
enjoyed the grateful plaudits of forty years of our happy 
republic, and will enjoy those of centuries to come, un- 
marred by even the recollection of the small efforts of | 
the present day to undermine their great work, 

‘*The italicising is my own, for the purpose of noting 
the most pregnant passages, 

“1¢ will be futile to say, that we have here no recogni- 
tion of the specific power to protect manufactures. We 
have a distinct recognition of the general power to pro- 
tect our own industry. It matters not whether that in- 
dustry be manufacturing, farming, trading, or navigating. 
If we may constitutionally protect one branch, we may 
all.” 

Extracts from Mr. Madison's pamphlet—1795. 

‘it is well known, that at the peace between the United 
States and Great Britain, it became a question with the 
latter, whether she should endeavor to regain the lost 
commerce of America, by liberal and reciprocal are) 
rangements; or trust to a relapse of it, into its former | 
channels, without the price of such arrangements on her | 
part. Whilst she was fearful that our commerce would 
be conducted into new and rival channels, she leaned 
to the first side of the alternative, and a bill was actually 
carried in the house of commons, by the present prime 
minister, corresponding With that sentiment. She soon, 
however, began to discover (or to hope) that the weak- 
ness of our tederal government, and the want of concur- 
rence among the state governments, would secure her 
against the danger first apprehended. From that mo- 
ment all ideas of conciliation and concession vanished. 
She determined to enjoy at once the full benefit of the 
freedom aliowed by our regulations, and of the monopoe | 
lies established by her own, 

«In this state of things, the pride, as well as the interest 
of America, were every where aroused. The merean- 
tile world in particular, was all on fire; complaints. flew 
from one end of the continent to the other; projects of 
retaliation and redress, engrossed the pablic attention, 
At one time, thestates endeavored, by separate efforts, 
to counteract the unequal Jaws of Great Britain. At 
another, correspondences were opened for uniting their 
efforts. An attempt was also made, to vest in the former 
congress, a limited power for a limited time, in order to 
give effect to the general will. 

“All these experiments, instead of answering the pur- 
pose in view, served only to confirm Great Britain in her 
first belief, that her restrictive plans were in no danger 
of retaliation. 

















a mere revenue 


**It was at length determined by the legislature of Vir- 
ginia to goto work ina new way. It was proposed, and 
most of the states agreed, to send commissioners to digest 
some change in our general system, that might prove an 
effectual remedy. ‘The commissioners met; but finding 
their powers too cireumscribed for the great object, which 
expanded itselt betore them, they proposed a convention 
on a more enlarged plan, tor a general revision of the 
federal government, 

‘*From this convention proceeded the present federal 
constitution, which gives to the general will, the means 








ral wellare; and particularly in the case of regulating 
our commerce in such manner as may be required by the 
regulations of other countries. 

“It was natural to expect, that one of the first objects 





| of deliberation under the new constitution, would be that 
domestic interests against foreign interests—and that this | 


which had been first and must contemplated in forming 


(it. Accordingly it was at the first session proposed, that 
‘This, it is true, was] 


something should be dome analagous to the wishes of the 


| several states, and expressive of the efficiency of the new 
| government. 


A discrimination between nations in treaty, 
und those not in treaty, the mode most generally embrace 


_ed by the states, was agreed (to in several forms, and ad- 


hered to in repeated votes, by a very great majority of 
the house of representatives, ‘he senate, however, did 
not concur with the house of representatives, and our 
commercial arrangements were made up without any pro- 
vision on the subject.” 

| Mr. Madison then, after naming the commercial re- 
gulations of Great Britain, her retention of the western 
posts and the consequent Indian wars, her depredations 
on our lawful commerce, and her probable connivance at 
the Algerine piracies, as distressing evils at that time sut- 
fered by us from Great Britain, states that his commer- 
cial propositions of 1794 were mtroduced, asa safe but 
powertul remedy applied to the root of these evils. In 
speaking of the objections made to them, he has the fol- 
lowing paragraph, | 

**Nay, what is sull more extraordinary, it was main- 
tained that the United States had, ou the whole, little or 
no reason to complain of the footing of their commerce 
with Great Britain; although such complaints had pre- 
vailed in every state, among every class of citizens, ever 
since the year 1783; and although the federal constitution 
HAD ORIGINATED in those complaints, and had been ese 
tublished with the known view of redressing them.”? 

(Again he says;] 

‘Had the present federal government, on its first es- 
tablishment, done what it ought to have done, what it 
was instituted for, and expected to do, and what was ac- 
tually proposed and intended it should do; had it revived 


/and confirmed the belief in Great Britain, that our trade 


and navigation would not be tree to her without an equal 
and reciprocal freedom to us, in her wade and naviga- 
Lion, we have ler own authority for saying, that she would 
long since lave met us on proper grounds,” 





GEORGIA AND THE INDIANS. 
Executive department, Milledgeville, Nov. 20. 

{ transmit to both houses of the general assembly, 
copies of a communication received trom the war de- 
partinent, in answer to a letter requesting of the presi- 
dent the withdrawal: of the United States troops trom 
the territory of the state, occupied by the Cherokees,— 
Wie legislature will perceive in the conduct of the pre- 
sident im this matter, as well as all others, the disposi- 
tion to accord to Georgia all her rights. ‘The removal 
of the United States troops from the territory occupied 
by the Cherokees, creates an immediate and pressing 
necessity for the passage of such laws as may effectually 
restrain all persons from entering into that territory, for 
the purpose of taking possession of the public lands, or 
the taking valuable minerals therefrom, without license 


trom the static. GEORGE R. GILMER, 


Executive depariment, Miliedzeville, Oct. 29, 1830. 

Sir: By an act of the legislature of Georgia, passed 
at its last session, all the Cherokee territory and the 
persons Occupying it, were subjected to the ordinary ju- 
risdiction of the state, after the Ist of June, then next 
ensuing. ‘This act has gone into operation. The ac- 
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R. RUSH’S LETTER. 








knowledgment of the president of the right of the state 
to pass such an act, renders it unnecessary to say any 
thing in its justification. ‘The object of this letter is to 
request ‘the president that the United States troops may 
be withdrawn from the Indion territory within Georgia. 
The enforcement of the non-intereourse law within the 
limits of the state, is considered inecnsistent with the 
rights of jurisdiction which is now exercised by its autho- 
ritics, and must, if continued, lead to difficulties between 
the officers of the United States and state governments, 
which it is very desirable should be avoided. No doubt 
is entertained that the object of the president in order- 
ing the United States troops into the Cherokee territory, 
was the preservation of the peace of the union. “The 
motive is duly apprecisted, The legisiature is now in | 
session. The special object of its meeting is the enforce- 
ment of the laws of the state within the Cherokee 
country, and the punishment of intrusion into it by per- 
sons searching for gold. Its powers are amply sufficient 
for that purpose. As it is expected that the law for the | 
punishment of tresspassers upon the public lands will go 

mto operation within a few days, the president is there- | 
fore requested to withdraw the troops as soon as it can 
be conveniently done. The conduct of major Wager 
has been very severe tothe gold diggers, In some in- 
stances unoffending citizens have been made the subject 
of punishment, in violation of their rights, and the au- 
thority of the state. Complaints bave been made to this 
department, and redress asked tor. ‘The removal of | 
the truops is believed to be the most effectual means of | 
preventing the repetition of such injuries, 


} 





luformation 
has also been received at this department, that the dig- | 
ging for gold is still carried on in various parts of the | 
Cuerokee territory, and that the extent of country cone | 
taining mines is so great, that it is wholly impossible to 
event it by the use of the military alone. It is said 
that the Indians are even more extensively employes! in | 
taking gold than before the arrival of the troops. “The | 
fear of the whites bad restrained them previously. 

‘The presidcntis assured that whatever measures may 
be adopted by the state of Georgia in relation to the 
Cherokees, the strongest desire will be felt to make 
them accord with the policy which has been adopted by 
the present administration of the general government, 
Very respectluliy, &c. GEORGE R, GILMER. 

To the president of the United States. 


—_— 





War deparimeit, Washington, Nov. 10, 1830, 
Sin: ‘The president has referred to this department 
your letter of 29th of last month, advising him that the 
act of the legislature of Georgia, passed at its last ses- 
sion subjecting all the Cherokee territory and the per- 
sons Occupy mg it Lo the Ordinary jurisdiction of the state, | 


has gone into operation; and in reply 1 have the honor | 


tointorm you that previously to the receipt of your let- 
ter an order was issued to major Wager, acopy of which, 
for your information and satisfaction, is here enclosed.— 
By it you will perceive he is instructed, as the winter is 
approaching, to retire with his troops into winter quar- 
ters. li is expected that the emergency which induced 





the troops to enter the Indian country has ceased. 

Your excellency entertains a just view of the motives 
which led to the ordermg the troops mto the Cherokee 
territory, as expressed in your Communication. It is 
much to be regretted that in the execution of his orders, 
the commanding oflicer should have fonud himself con- 
strained to resort to measures which may have operated 
hardly upon some individuals, 

The president is happy in the assurance which your 





—__——— 
-_—- 


been answered, the seeretary of war deems it advisa- 
ble, upon the approach of winter, that you retire to 
some position where the troops can be comfortably ac- 
commodated, and where they will be in striking dis- 
tance to meet uny contingency that may arise out of 
our Indian relations, which cannot at this time be per- 
ceived. It is hoped, however, that no circumstance will 
occur which will render it necessary again to em- 
ploy the troops among the Cherokees, particularly 
as the legisluture of Georgia, now in session, will 
doubtless take the proper and necessary steps to 
preserve tranquillity along the Indian border. You 
will therefore, with the detachment of the 4th regiment 
of the imfantry, retire upon tort Mitchell. The artillery 
with the exception of captain Barden’s company, now 


attort Mitchell, will retire to their respective stations, 


viz: the men belorging to Lieut. col. Fannin’s company 
to Augusta arsenal; captain Legate’s company to Charles- 
ton; and captain ‘laylor’s company to Savannah, 
1 have the honor to be, &e. &e. 
A. MACOMB. 
Major general commanding the army. 


FROM THE AUGUSTA COURIER. 
Extract of aletier fiom our correspondent. 
“Milledgeville, Nov. 21. 
“The bill reported by the committee on the state of 
the republic, providing for a partial survey of the In- 
dian lands, for the purpose of more effectually enfore- 


‘ing our laws in that country, and of ascertaining the 
| location of the mines, &c. came up in the house on Wed- 
inesday tast, and was foreed to give way to a substitute 


offered by Mr. Haynes of Hancock. This substitute 


was acecpted in lieu of the original by a majority of 10, 


and provides for an immediate survey of the whole ter- 
ritory into square lots of 160 acres, and for the disposi- 
tion of them by Joitery as soon as it can be surveyed. 
No respect is paid to the Indian title, except so far as 


to permit them to Keep possession of the lots of which 
they may severaily be in the actual occupancy, 
those persons who may draw these lots are prohibited 


And 


from going into possession of them, until the Indians 
shall wolundaraly surrender them to the persons in re- 
mainder, having the tee simple title from the state.— 
Every body can at once see that this is, in fact, reserv- 
ing no rights to the Indians, in which they can, or will, 
be protected. ‘hose persons, or many of them, who 
may draw these lots in the possession of the Indians, 


/ will soon find some way to make the Indians relinquish 


their right. ‘This course, L myself view as really more 


\disgracetul than to drive the Indians off at once, with- 


out pretending to respect their rights, for the pre- 
sent course is, in reality, a mere pretence, a shadow 
withouta substanee. The bill will come up in the house 
again some day this week, when an effort will be made 
to reinstate the original bill; and my faith in the jus- 
tice andl the magnamity of the majority is so strong, 
that Lhope and believe it will succeed. If, however, the 
attempt should fail, and the present bill should pass the 
house, there is yet a redeeming spirit in the senate, and 
there the honor, the interest, and the faith of the state 
may and will be preserved.” 





MR. RUSH’S LETTER. 
FROM THE YORK REPUBLICAN. 


Providence, October 30th, 1830. 
RicwHarpd Rusn, esq. 


Dear sir—The subscribers are commanders and 





excellency is pleased to give, that the measures which 
the state of Georgia may adopt in relation to the Chero- 
kees, will accord with the policy which has been adopted 
by the general government. Very respectlully, Xe, 
JNO, H. EATON, 
His excellency G. R. Gilmer. 


Head quarters ef the army, 
Washington $14 of Nov. 1850, 
To brevet major P. Wager, 4th reg’t infantry, com- 
manding troops in the Cherokee nation: 
Sir: The purposes for which the troops were order- 
ed into the Cherokee nation having in a great measure 





principal owners of a line of packets between Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and Philadelphia. Sixteen 
years, last April, one of us commenced in the busi- 
ness, with a sloop of 37 tons, occupying, on an ave- 
rage, full two months in making the trip both ways, 
with frequently much difficulty in procuring freight, 
particularly on the return voyage. It has, however, 


been gradually increasing, and now there are six 
schooners, averaging 70 tons; the arrangements of 
which are, to depart once a week from each port, 
and with abundant freight both ways for their full 








employment. 


It would be reasonable, we think, to 
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estimate the property that is interchanged as exceed- 
ing $1,500,000, annually. This arises much from the 
rapid advances which American manufactures have 
made in Rhode Island and its vicinity; and the great 
developement of the mineral and agricultural pro- 
ducts of your native state. The present favorable 
situation of the coasting and internal trade of the 
country, we consider, has been greatly promoted by 
the efforts of yourself and your colleagues, while in 
office, and peculiarly so, while you were at the head 
of the treasury department. 

Approving, as we do, of your public services, we 
take pleasure in notifying you of it now, in your re- 
tirement; and, having recently added a new vessel to 
our line, we have given her the name of the ‘‘Richard 
Rush.” 

Assuring you of our individual regard and esteem, 
we remain, 

Your friends and servants, 
R. FARNUM, 
A. HALL, 
J. H. LANGLEYES, 
H. KILLY, 
EDWARD HALL. 
York, Penn. November 27th, 1830. 

Gentlemen—I received, last week, your letter of 
the 30th of October, in which you inform me that 
you are the commanders and principal owners of a 
line of packets between Providence, Rhode Island, 
and Philadelphia; that, sixteen years ago, one of you 
commenced the establishment with a sloop of 37 tons 
burden, which occupied two months, on an average, 
in making the trip; and that, even that single vessel 
had often much difficulty in procuring freight; that 
now, the line has increased to six schooners, ave- 
raging seventy tons each, whose arrangements are, 
to depart once a week for each port; that they have 
abundance of freight, both ways, for their full em- 
ployment, and that it would not, in your opinion, be 
an unreasonable estimate of the property interchang- 
ed, to say, that it exceeds one million five hundred 
thousand dollars annually. After stating these facts, 
you add your belief, that the increase of the trade 
has arisen from the rapid advancement which Ame- 
rican manufactures have made in Rhode Island and 
its vicinity, and the great developement of the mine- 
ral and agricultural products of this, my native state. 
You also are pleased to intimate, that, in your opi- 
nion, the present favorable situation of the coasting 
and internal trade of the country, has been greatly 
promoted by the policy and measures pursued by 
myself, and those with whom I was associated, in 
the management of our public affairs, particularly 
whilst I was at the head of the treasury; and that 
you have marked your approbation of that policy, by 
giving my name to one of your vessels. 

Of the measures in question, I was, it is true, the 
decided and zealous advocate; but in ways, far less 
prominent, and at dates much less early, than others 
with whom I acted. Nevertheless, for your appro- 
bation of the share I had in them, spontaneously of- 
fered by you as it has been, and coming to me here 
unexpectedly as it does, where I have neither power 
nor patronage, nor desire for either, I am thankful; 
offered in kindness, it is gratefully received. A tes- 
timonial, so wholly unsolicited and unbought, is the 
more grateful, from the undoubted friendliness of its 
motive, as well as far the more valuable, from the 
character of the public feeling in which it originates. 
Speaking of the measures, as of those of others which 
1 merely seconded and approved, I will say of them, 
that every year will bring fresh proofs of their wis- 
dom. It is the wisdom of time and experience. What 
are countries merely agricultural, but poverty-stric- 
ken? If we want to see the greatest sum of riches, 
and power, and intelligence, in nations, we must go 

XXX1IX—No. 18. 


to those where manufactures are carried on, largely 
and effectually, in conjunction with agriculture and 
commerce; and where they have been encouraged 
by the laws, not neglected. We must go to France, 
to England, to the Netherlands, to Holland, to the 
best parts of Germany, the most enlightened and 
freest parts, not to Poland or the Cape of Good Hope. 
What a fact does your Jetter announce? The tonnage 
of a line of packets, between Providence and Phila- 
delphia, increased nearly twelve hundred per cent. 
in sixteen years! Let this fact be promulgated. It 
is better for our side than abstract disquisitions on 
the other from Mr. Huskisson, or from whomsoever 
they may come. And what is this trade, that, in its 
regular progress, has called for such an increase of 
tonnage to carry it from port to port? I answer, the 
best of all trades, because consisting of wealth, cre- 
ated as well as ditfused; and because its profits all 
centre athome. You ascribe the increase, in part, 
to the great developement of the agricultural and 

mineral products of this state. You are right :—And 
in this lies the paramount excellence of manufac- 

turing industry; for when, but by a flourishing state 

of manufactures, as one of the causes, have we ever 
seen the agricultural products of any country, or the 
mineral products, where nature has given the latter, 

fully, steadily and permanently developed? It would 

be to look for an effect without its cause. What has 

made a garden of Belgium, but the industry of her 

manufacturers in her numerous towns, where the 

country produce always finds a ready and good sale. 

What heaps up the agricultural products of France, 

of Holland, of northern Italy, of England, of all the 

countries of Europe that are the most powerful, if 
large ones, or the most prosperous, if small, but the 

regular demand for those products by the other pro- 

ductive and consuming classes that live in them; of 

which the manufacturing class is, and always will be, 

the most important? But for the manufactures of 
Rhode Island, and elsewhere among ourselves, that 

have arisen within the last few years, what would 

have become of the products of the earth from this 

state, of which you speak? They would have re- 

mained hidden in the earth. What European nation 

would have taken them? Not one. Our manufactures 

have increased the demand for the cotton of the seuth 

in the same fair proportion, as well as the coasting 

tonnage necessary to carry it from the places of its 

growth to the places where it is worked up. The 

demands of foreign commerce may, for a season, 

strain up the price and the quantity of agricultural 

products; but the nation that trusts to this as the only 

vent for them, is undone, or will have but a short- 

lived existence, or must be content with an humble 

rank in the world. The race of permanent opulence 

and renown, of communding influence, of stable re- 

venues, of steady and successful commerce, at home 
and abroad, of high civilization, and even of durable 
freedom, is not the race that such a nation will ever 

run. No artizans, like those of Paris, will stand out 

in its annals, remarkable, one day, for the diversified 

labors with which they can enrich and adorn a mag- 

nificent metropolis, the next, for the sublime patriot- 
ism and invincible courage with which they can drive 
a tyrant from his throne. 

I have mentioned Mr. Huskisson—let me not do so 
with injustice—still less, with what may look like a 
sneer. His character is not the subject of it, how- 
ever frankly I may deal with some of his opinions. 
His lamentable death is still upon our hearts; and to 
me it has happened, to have known his eminent pri- 
vate, as all knew his great public, value. Had he 
lived here, he would have been with us; T am sure 
he would on the doctrines of the tariff. The proof 
is decisive. His mind was as practical as its range 
was wide and clear, on all subjects that he examined. 





Like his illustrious friend, the last great commoner 
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who rose to the premiership, he looked, whatever 
his plans, to the power and glory of England. They 
each nobly looked to this end, and each in his own 
way. Canning, to her political glory, to her treaties, 
to her alliances, to her foreign policy; his eloquence 
and his state papers, keeping within these orbits:— 
Huskisson, to her commercial glory, to her shipping, 
her manufactures, to all her trade, in detail, to her 
finances. Each had master minds and they worked 
together, the aggrandizement of their country the 
bond of their affection. The latter, whilst he saw 
every thing upon the largest scale, could work in his 
details too with consummate skill. No complications, 
but he could disentangle; ro tables of figures, but he 
could set in order; no results that he could not ren- 
der specious, if not make alluring. Grant him but 
his premises, which all had not the ability,and scarce- 
ly any the patience, to scrutinize, and his conclusions 
followed of course. He tried to persuade them, in 
France, that their abundant prosperity would become 
more abundant, if they would but give up their doc- 
trine of protecting manufactures by the laws. It 
was a prejudice of other days; they ought to re- 
nounce it; they ought to admit British manufactures 
under low duties, or perhaps no duties at all; so 
Adam Smith thought all nations had better do; the 
English would then repeal their duties on French 
manufactures. By this policy, alone worthy of en- 
lightened and great nations, who saw their true inte- 
rest, the industry of both France and England would 
wonderfully shoot ahead. No longer would it be 
trammelled by the clogs of legislators; no longer be 
ruined by the nostrums of political doctors. But the 
French were unmoved. In the midst of ail his posi- 
tions and illustrations, of his expanded views and his 
generous lectures, they remained unmoved. Whether 
it was their jealousy of their own manufactures that 
took the alarm, their blindness that could not see, 
their volatility that would not listen, or what, but no 
impression could he make upon them. They went 
on the old way, and back he went to old England. 


But, patriot-like, nothing discouraged; a new hope 


started to his mind. We, of this hemisphere, were 


under different circumstances, and to work he went 
in the task of schooling us. It was foolish in us to 
be running into this exploded error about trade, be- 
cause we were a young nation. It had been time for 
France to abjure it, because she was an old nation. 
We were fools for adopting it, because we had plenty 
of land yet to settle, and but little capital; because 
our population was thin, and labor dear. The French 
were fools for adhering to it, because, there, capital 
had long been accumulated, and skill acquired; they 
were a refined nation, a nation of the arts, where 
population was thick and labor cheap. So, we were 
young fools and old fools together. The keen opticks 
of the Englishman, pointing his home telescope both 
ways, first across the channel and then across the 
Atlantic, saw, by the magical working of its British 
glasses, the two nations exactly in the same lights. 
Each fitted, to a hair, all his new projects of repeal 
and enactment! They were to be submitted to par- 
liament, in his triple capacity of member for Liver- 
pool, president of the board of trade, and enlighten- 


ed advocate of free trade for all the world, upon 
equal terms. 


But, what said he of Britain all this while? of Bri- 
tain, filled with her forges and looms, her steam- 
power, her collieries, her blast furnaces, glaring, as 
with beacon fires, over whole divisions of her island; 
of Britain, pointing to her Manchesters, her Shef- 
fields, her Birminghams, her Congletons, her Wool- 
verhamptons, and her hundred other towns, all con- 
nected with each other, and with her seaports, by 
superb artificial ways of water or Jand, where natural 
ones failed; of Britain, confident at a!l points in her 
manufacturing superiority, and in her towering ma- 


——— 
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nufacturing strength; of Britain, the sons of whose 
very manufacturers, class with the nobles of her land} 
who are receiving at their Ludworth castles the roy- 
al fugitives of France, and sheltering them with a 
princely munificence; of this Britain what did he 
say? Why, let us see: it may give us instruction: to 
some it may be new, by others forgotten. Here it is: 
He said, that he was not afraid to recommend, (his 
very word), the proposed reduction of duties on fo- 
reign manufactures coming into England, as an in- 
ducement to other nations to lessen their’s on British 
manufactures going abroad, well knowing that, be- 
sides the monopoly, almost total, which British ma- 
nufactures enjoyed at home, immense as it was, they 
were sent, at the very moment he was speaking, ‘‘in 
a proportion far exceeding the supply from any other 
country, TO THE GENERAL MARKETS OF THE WORLD.” 
Very like our condition, indeed! I quote from his 
great speech of 1825, in which he first laid down his 
doctrines of free trade; not a newspaper report of 
it, but one believed to have been corrected by him- 
self. Ineed no stronger proof, though I think there 
is enough besides, that, had Mr. Huskisson filled our 
treasury, instead of presiding over the English board 
of trade, been in congress, instead of parliament, 
adapting himself to the maxims of a different sphere, 
he would have been the constant advocate of the 
laws in favor of manufactures. His strong mind 
would never have doubted their constitutionality, 
any more than our illustrious Madison’s. He would 
have pleaded their cause as necessary to the getting 
rid of the prejudices of other days, indeed, but of none 
other than our colonial days; as necessary towards 
enlarging the demand for our products, grown slack 
after the peace of Europe; to the more sure as well 
as comprehensive operations, bye and bye, of our 
foreign commerce, by diversifying as well as multi- 
plying its objects; to the ultimate stability of our 
finances, in danger, on the first political storm, of 
being shattered to pieces, whilst depending upon no- 
thing but duties upon imported goods, and those 
chiefly British, for keeping them whole. After this 
fashion would he have pleaded, I have no doubt, 
though far better. He would have added, that those 
laws were necessary for putting us upon something 
like a par, during the first age, at least, with nations 
having the start of us, by ages, in the race of manu- 
factures; and who began their race, every one of 
them, and most of them keeping it up, under the 
strongest protection of laws. Finally, he would have 
pleaded for them, as necessary towards improving 
the full advantages of a coasting trade, that nature 
had laid out for us, of boundless extent and inex- 
haustible promise. Iam not sure that his patriotism 
could have hoped for, or his foresight have predicted, 
the increase, under the last head, of which your 
letter gives an account. Atthe increase, he would 
not have the less rejoiced, as disclosing, besides all 


other benefits, one of the firm supports of our future 
naval power. 


So far, Mr. Huskisson. How did he strive, how 
anxiously, how laboriously, to draw out the resour- 
ces and exalt the grandeur of his own country. Ho- 
nor for all his opinions, since to these great ends 
they were all directed. Of public works, belonging 
to the internal improvement of England, upon the 
broadest scale, he was always the powerful and 
zealous champion. Multiplied in number, stupen- 
dous in construction, as are already such works 
there, he stopped not. By more common minds it 
might have been thought, that the measure of Eng- 
land’s wants, in that great department, was compiete- 
ly filled up, and that she ought to pause under the 
magnitude of her past expenditure. Not so, his. Yet, 
he was strictly an economist. Often he checked 
nseless expenditure. He applied the hand of reform 





to useless offices. He struck with keen and patient 
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diligence, from the statute-book, a thousand useless 
statutes about trade, all of them an incumbrance up- 
on trade, and some of them still bringing charges 
upon the revenue. But well-considered public works, 
he viewed as investments for the nation, soon to yield 
a ten-fold increase. Therefore, with a wise forecast, 
and an elevated conception of his public duties, 
would he expend money, and liberally, upon such 
works. Some minds cannot see even what is all 
around them. His saw not only present objects, but 
saw into futurity. It was one of his opinions, that 
England was but beginning her career of opulence 
and power. Of that great enterprise, the Liverpool and 
Manchester rail-road, soon to prove as useful as it is 
magnificent, he was among the earliest and most con- 
fident advisers. Alas! that he should have been the 





first to perish there!—the scene of his death, and the 
theatre of his triumph. 

I am writing along letter. Itis longer by far than 
I would have written only avery few weeks ago. 
Then, I should in all probability, have contented my- 
self with asimple and private acknowledgment of 
yours. But now I make it the occasion of something 
more. It has reached me at a season when we are on 
the brink, as I believe, of new and difficult times. 
This imbues with an interest, greatly augmented, the 
iaformation you have imparted; and thence it is, that I 
have felt impelled to a more full answer. I believe 
a general war in Europe to be at hand. I have be- 
lieved so, since we first knew of the three days fight- 
ing in Paris, and their results. ‘Those three days are 
to throw a new element into the political world, of 
ultimate good I do not doubt, but of portentous as- 
pectnow. The principle of monarchy is not dead. It 
will, at its own time, put itself against the principle 
of that memorable fight, the recognition of the new 
king of the French, side by side with our illustrious 
Lafayette, notwithstanding. In the most powerful 
parts of continental Europe, out of France, it is in 
rank life. In Austria, itis inveterate. In Russia, 
tremendous. In neither country is there any check 
in general public opinion, upon the imperial will, 
and legions of armed and brave men, are the obedi- 
ent instruments of that will. Both governments, on 
the principle of arbitrary sway, are administered 
for all purposes, but especially warlike purposes, 
with abundant ability. They can, unhappily, plant 
the array against freedom, in glittering masses and 
with frightful vigor. The battle somehow, and soon, 
must be fought. Caution may delay it for a while; 
but it cannot go off. The interests and passions 
which the events of those three days put in motion, 
and the example which they have consecrated, are 
far too mighty in all that affects thrones, empires, and 
people, to subside without a furious conflict. Even 
in England, the principle of monarchy is deeply root- 
ed. There, it is sustained by an aristocracy of in- 
vincible influence, which never can be overcome in 
political, any more than in common life, under the 
present complex system of their government, the 
monopolizing preferences of their laws, and the state 
of representation in their house of commons. With 
that aristocracy a large portion of the British public, 
much larger than we think, will, from principle, or 
dependence or prejudice, be brought to side; formin 
together a rich and courageous body, formidable by 
both these attributes, as well as its intelligence, that 
will be ready, on very slender pretexes, to fight it 
out against the principle of the new revolution in 
France. Though the principle of that revolution 
was as just as the victory of the three days was bril- 
liant, and though it was magnanimous to defeated 
royalty, beyond all parallel, it will not escape the 
frowns of aristocracy. The materials of strife, will 
be aggravated by the shock of conflicting principles. 
The speech of the ambassador, Talleyrand, to king 
William, (a formulary not new tothe ambassador), 


Other and new sources of supply. 
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and the personal or even royal virtues, of the king, 
will not alter the essential nature of things. It is, 
in fact, the war already begun between popular 

opinion, on the one side, and ancient and established 
power, on the other, which Mr. Canning, in hisspeech 
on the affairs of Portugal, not long before his death, 
described as in prospect for Europe; and which, once 
begun, might be expected to be terrible, both by its 
fierceness and duration. May we, from our distance, 
and under ovr equal and happy institutions, keep 
out of the strife. Candor must, admitthat the pre- 
sent administration of our government, as far as the 

public know, have pursued a conciliating course to- 
wards other nations. But a course friendly and con- 
ciliatory on our part, is not always a safeguard 
against trouble. Should Great Britain get into war, 
she would wage it with more effect than she has ever 
waged war before. Notwithstanding the occasional 
depression in some parts of her industry and distress 
in some parts of her population, whether from heavy 
taxation, the growing rivalry to her manufactures in 
other countries, of her abridged currency from a re- 
turn to specie, or from a deficient supply in the pre- 
cious metals, or from whatever other causes arising, 
which her own statesmen never can settle, we must 
not suppose that she has been losing ground. Her 
resources, on the contrary, in defiance of all real or 
imaginary diminutions, have undergone, since 1815, 
in the aggregate, a vast increase. Her exports, her 
imports and her revenue, would be the decisive tests 
of this assertion, particularly her revenue from excise, 
which is little short of thirty millions sterling a year, 
showing a prodigious increase in her power of con- 
sumption and payment within. This amount of her 
excise at presentis the more remarkable, as parts of 
this branch of her revenue system, have been repeal- 
ed since the last war. Her population has been in- 
creasing faster than ithas ever done. Her towns, 
even London, enormous as they seemed before, have 
grown in size, some of them, as London itself, almost 
beyond belief, whilst new ones have risen up; and 
where, scarce fifteen years ago, you saw in the coun- 
try, heaths and commons, wild and sterile, and the 
abode of robbers, you may now turn your eyes upon 
fields and gardens, and manufactories and schools. 
The quantity of her grain of all kinds, raised and sold 
at home, has increased greatly with the increasing 
amount of hermanufactures. The whole momentum 
of her physical and moral power, in short, will be 
found to have advanced in a ratio, marking, for the 
most part, the progress of new, rather than old 
countries. Her armies and ficets, partaking of the 
general advancement, will go furth in greater num- 
bers, and under more formidable equipments of all 
kinds, than heretofore. Her debt will not restrain her 
a moment from war, after her interest, her ambition, 
or her pride, begins to urge her on. Itis even less than 
it was in queen Ann’3 time, in proportion to her wealth 
and income. The heresy of defending such a debt 
would be one thing; to look at it in connexion with 
her augmented means of revenue and aggression and 
free from misconception under these views, is 
another. If her expenditure be excessive, beyond 
all examples in modern times, 30 is her power of re- 
plenishment. Of the latter, her credit is the conse- 
quence and the proof. On this subject I once heard 
a grave senator of Britain say, what may here be 
worth repeating. I heard him, and it is not more 
than six years gone by, thank his God, that his coun- 
try, having borne the property tax once, could bear 
it again; which, yielding as it did, fifteen millions 
sterling a year, would be good, he said, for the inte- 
rest of at least three hundred millions more that might 
be borrowed, in addition to their present debt of 
eight hundred millions; and this, without adverting to 


Her government 





could borrow now from her own subjects, more mo- 
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ney in a few hours, than all the governments in Eu- 
rope could borrow from their subjects in the iapse of 
months, probably years. Even the loans made in 
other parts of Europe, would be under the assistance 
of British capital, directly or remotely afforded, as 
they have been, more or less, for twenty years past; 
else they would be small loans, in comparison with 
hers. 


If Britain should get into the war, I am forced to 
believe, however reluctantly, that she would impress 
our seamen, under a revival of her unwarrantable 
claim to search the merchant vessels of other nations 
upon the high seas, for ber own. Should we get 
embroiled through this, or any other causes to which 
the belligerent state of Europe would open a fruitful 
field, then should we begin to see, in new lights, the 
true nature of our late policy. Then would be ap- 
parent, our gain from the protecting system, parti- 
ally as we have adopted it. Isay partially, for it is 
a misapplication of terms to speak of it as prohibi- 
tory, or even rigid, when judged by the example of 
nations that have gone before us. It may seem 
strange, after all that has been said about the tariff, 
yet it is true, that, at this moment, of the whole 
amount of foreign merchandize, paying ad valorem 
duty, that we import from all parts of the world, 
nine-tenths of it come in under duties varying from 
twelve per cent. to thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. It is only one-tenth that pays higher, and this 
tenth does not pay over fifty per cent. and some of it 
less. Let it be added, that the ad valorem articles 
that we import, exceed, generally, in the sum of du- 
ties collected from them, the articles paying specific 
duty. Still, we should reap, in wealth and strength, 
to the amount that we have sowed. We should de- 
rive the proper value of our manufactures, already 
flourishing to some extent in woollens, in cotton, in 
iron; all of which would be immediately and advan- 
tageously extended and improved. Then too, should 
we begin to see, in new lights, our internal improve- 
ments, made at the national cost, for the national 
benefit; then should we see how they facilitated 
our intercourse, cheapened all our defences, aug- 
mented all our means; then should we acknowledge 
the wisdom of those measures, and wish their exe- 
cution, that were long since projected for us by able 
statesmen, by Albert Gallatin and Mr. Calhoun, as 
fit to be accomplished by the nation’s means; mea- 
sures which looked, and these were not all of them, 
to the construction of a well-finished and durable 
road, from Louisiana to Maine, and to connectin 
Boston and Savannah, by a well-established line of 
inland navigation. Measures of this character, are 
due to our proper advancement as a nation, due to 
the destinies to which nature and the glorious free- 
dom of our institutions are beckoning us, if we, 
the present trustees of them all, do not slumber 
over and neglect them. We ought to be roused to 
them, by casting our eyes to the high standards of 
competition before us in other nations. There is a 
race going on, in the world, of riches and power, as 
well as freedom, from which sluggard nations will 
fall back; out of whose bright course they will be 
hooted: the prize of the last our fathers won for 
us, and may it be imperishable. Let us do the rest: 
they would have expected it of us. Let us raise up, 
to the proper pitch of social and national exaltation, 
the country which they gave us; else shall we be un- 
worthy of such fathers; else will they have done 
every thing, and we nothing. Shame if we abandon 
measures of internal improvement, when the good 
sense of the world is on our side, and after majori- 
ties of our own people have repeatedly come to de- 
cisions in their favor, on the score both of the con- 
stitution and of expediency. Having begun with 
them, let us go on, with wisdom as with resolution. 
They would form the great highways of a profitable 








traffic to us in peace, and of our most important ope- 
rations in war. Every year, every day, they would 
be leading to new developements of our agricultural 
and mineral products, as our manufactures are be- 
ginning to do; to which they should be as insepara- 
ble handmaids, and, in conjunction with which, they 
would every where be enriching and embellishing 
our land. By the states, individually, they will never 
be done: they cannot be done. Unless the nation 
does them, they will remain forever undone, to our 
detriment in peace, and our greater detriment in 
war. Of such measures, as of ali measures for the 
tariff, a statesman of our country, yielding in genius 
to none in either hemisphere, has been the undeviat- 
ing and master advocate. I can mean none other 
than Mr. Clay. Foremost has he been in fighting the 
battles of the mind, that won the victories of the 
mind, when these momentous parts of our policy came 
first under full discussion; and I am the more bound 
to mention him here, because it is to him that all the 
first praise of your letter belongs. In transferring it 
to him, I perform but an act of sheer justice. His- 
tory, with truth in her hand, cannot fail to give him 
higher and more durable praise, when the spirit of 
party shall have passed away. 

It is time that I should bring my letter to a close. 
I have no excuse for its length, but in the nature of 
yours. Your facts are full of public importance, and 
itis for this reason that I write about them through 
the medium of a paper in the town where I live, pub- 
lishing also your letter. The opinions I have given, 
being those of a private citizen, not delivered from 
any official seat, may pass for what they are worth, 
and no more. I have given them with the more free- 
dom, because I am a private citizen. My praise or 
my blame, can be of no account to any one. I am no 
writer for the newspapers on party subjects; but I 
do not confound, with such discussions, the valuable 
public facts which you have presented to me; and 
least of all at such a crisis as I believe to be drawing 
near. I view them as part of a great class of facts, 
proper to go before the public: and in giving them to 
that tribunal, I have added as much of comment as 
seemed to me appropriate, viewed in connexion with 
the principles and reflections that belong to them. I 
have done so, not with the passions of a partizan, for 
I do not feel them, but under truths and convictions 
that I do feel; and which feeling, I have expressed 
without reserve, as, I trust, without indecorum. 

Thanking you again for your letter, and with wish- 
es the most sincere for your continued and further 


&! prosperity, with which I hold the public prosperity 


to be identified, I cordially reciprocate your assur- 
ances of friendly esteem, and beg to subscribe myself, 
Your obedient and faithful servant, 
RICHARD RUSH. 
To Messieurs R. Farnum, 4. Hall, 
J. H. Langleyes, H. Killy, Edward Hall, 
of Providence, Rhode Island. 


SUGAR CANE. 
The Agricultural Society of Baton Rouge. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 

Our society having received the circular of the se- 
eretary of the treasury, in reference to the cultivation 
of sugar cane, met on the fourth instant, and appointed 
a special committee to take it into consideration. 

The report of your committee is contained in the fol- 
lowing letter, which they first propose to address to the 
secretary of the treasury, and afterwards to give to the 
public, both in French and English, through the medium 
of the Baton Rouge Gazette. 

Baton Rouge, La. Sept. 25, 1830. 
The agricultural society of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
to his excellency S. D. Ingham, secretary of the 
treasury, at Washington city. ; 

Sin—About the middle of last month, we received the 
cirealar, dated the 1st of July, which you addressed to 
us, on the cultivation of the sugar cane. 





cere ce ee 


-— — 


We have examined with all possible attention the que- 
ries which it contains, and to the best of our ability, have 
endeavored to resolve them, 

In his circular of the 25th July, 1829, Mr. H. H. Gur- 
ley, our late representative to congress, proposed twelve 
queries, on the cultivation of the sugar-cane, to which we 
replied on the 25th September of the same year. As 
several of these queries, particularly the Ist, 2d, 4th, 6th 
and 7th, have nearly an equal bearing with the numbers 
8 and 9 of your circular, to avoid repetition, we have 
thought proper to send you, together with this, the Baton 
Rouge Gazette of the 26th of December, 1829, in which 
will be found the queries of Mr. Gurley, the report of a 
special committee appointed thereon, and in support of 
that report, our letter to Mr. Gurley, dated the 26th of 
September, 1829. 

We wish you, however, to observe, that at the time we 
replied to Mr. Gurley, and precedent to our rolling sea- 
son, (which commences only about the Ist of Novem- 
ber), deceived by the abundant and extraordinary crop of 
the preceding year, 1828,—a year unexampled and pro- 
bably never to be equalled in this country —we magnified 
the produce, passed superficially over many expenses, 
and considered as naught the almost annual accidents 
caused by cold and frosts, by violent winds, tearing up 
the cane by the roots—by droughts, or heavy and suc- 
cessive rains, by the first of which its quantity is dimi- 
nished, while the latter greatly impair its quality—and, 
finally, by the giving way of our embankments, and the 
consequent inundations, the ravages of which are some- 
times felt for more than fifty miles. 

Astonishing and extraordinary instances of the plenti- 
ful crop of the year 1828, in certain portions of the coun- 
try, have been triumphantly produced, and rumor has 
lent its aid in giving them due circulation, Of this we 
are shewn an instance in the crop of the Ransons (broth- 
ers) residing in the parish of St. Charles, which amount- 
ed to 680 hogsheads; another in that of Mr. Joseph Sau- 
niac, of the parish of Jefferson, who made 920. Yet, 
notwithstanding these and other partial and plentiful 
crops, the mean produce of the year 1828, did not ex- 
eeed one hogshead per acre. 

In 1829, the sugar crops amounted to but one-third, or 
a litth: more than a third of those in 1828; a fact, the 
truth of which you may have ascertained, sir, by com- 
paring two statements of the produce of the years 1828- 
9, drawn by Mr. P. A. Dejelos, of New Orleans, which 
have been published, and with which you are no doubt 
fally acquainted. From these statements, it appears 
that, in the year 1829, the produce of the parish of St. 
John the Baptist, situated on the left side of the river, 
amounted only to 1,948 hogsheads, instead of 4,453, its 
quantity in 1828; that St. Charles, on the same side ot the 
river, made in 1829, 2,925, instead of the 7,446 of 1828; and 
that the parish of Jefferson, on the left bank of the Missis- 
sippi, produced in the year 1529, only 1,840 hogsheads, 
while in 1828 ithad made 6,096. ‘The same proportionate 
deerease will be found to prevail, sir, iu most of the other 
parishes, or on the majority of the plant.tions. The 
crop of the same Mr. Sauniac, for instance, which in 
1828, amounted to 920 hogsheads, dwindled in 1829 to 
265! And finally, the better to contrast the unfavorable 
statement of the crops of 1829, with the happiest result 
in 1828, we see from the same schedule of Mr. D. jelos,a 
very correct work, and one truly deserving of recom- 
mendation as a statistical sketch, that Mr. Weodward of 
the parish of Iberville, who in 1828 had made 117 hogs- 
heads, in 1829 had made only 6, and that the crop of Mr. 
Barker, residing in the parish of St. John the Baptist, in- 
stead of 330, his produce in 1828, in 18-9 amounted to 
12!—results truly deplorable, and in reality to be reckon- 
ed as naught. 

‘The present year, notwithstanding the fair promise of 
its spring, evinces generally a modevate produce. The 
cane crops have received irretrievable injury from the ex- 
cessive droughts of June and July; and we doubt whe- 
ther the same number of acres, cultivated in 1828, will 
yield more than a half of 88,000 hogsheads, the amount 
of that year’s produce. But this failure is in a great 
measure remedied by the innumerable sugar farms which 
have been since established. 

We have already observed that the crops of 1828 in 
Louisiana, though so highly extolled, did not actually 
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average more than one hogshead of sugar per acre, al- 
lowing one thousand nett pounds to each hogshead. And 
in such a quantity of land, it is easy to conceive, sir, that 
there may be some, which, on account of the superiority 
or freshness of its soil, or from its being peculiarly fa- 
vored, will vield 2,000 pounds and evem more, per acre; 
while, on the other hand, whether from its barrenness, 
its heing worn out, or less advantageously situated, the 
same quantity of land will vary from 1,00U to 500 Ibs, and 
perhaps more. By this we can safely say, that the great- 
est produce of the most favorable year in Louisiana, 
exceeds not an average of 1,000 Ibs. nett weight, or one 
hogshead of sugar to the acre, whereas,in the West In- 
dies and other countries, where cane can be cultivated 
and sugar manufactured throughout the whole year, an 
acre’ will yield from 5 to 6,000 Ibs. It should be more- 
over recollected, that in this country, there are often on 
the same farm, portions of Jand differing essentially in 
soil, the produce of which, both as regards quantity and 
quality, will bear the same disproportion. And thus, 
whether from some such local inferiority in the land, or 
because the cane being left standing to an advanced sea- 
son, had become injured by the frost, the price of sugar 
from the same farm and in the same year, may decline 
50-00, that is, from 8 and 6 to 4 and 3 cents the pound, 


If to these evils, we add the unfavorable seasons, and 
innumerable expenses, which the sugar planter must in- 
evitably incur, every impartial man will confess, that the 
income of that planter, of one, who unlike the European 
land owner, is unable to let his property, and is obliged 
himself to tll his land, to devote his whole time to ser- 
vile drudgery, to lead a rude, solitary and monotonous 
life; who employs slaves purchased at un exorbitant price, 
and who are ever exposed to the fatal disease of the cli- 
mate, every impartial man will confess, we repeat, that 
the income of this planter, whose life at the best, is far 
from being enviable, does not by any means justify the 
representations of those who would feign believe them 


just. 


We have before us an authentic statement of the nett 
and gross income for five years, from 1824 inclusively to 
1828, of one of the best and most extensive establish- 
ments in our neighborhood—an establishment on which 
there are annually 300 acres of cane in cultivation, and 
which the proprietor might have sold on credit, ten years 
ago. He now regrets not having sold it for $150,000, 
including more than a hundred negroes of different ages. 
From this correet statement, in which we have made no 
deduction for the loss of several negroes, who have fal- 
len victims to disease, we find that the nett proceeds of 
$33,000 for five years, afforded annually a mean income 
of 6 30-60. Numerous other statements could be pro- 
duced equally exact and correct with the following, of 
which we have given you the detail. 


Gross proceeds. Expenses. Nett proceeds, 
1824 $ 4,330 $3,831 $ 499 
1825 11,705 4,975 6,730 
1826 10,669 4,392 6,277 
1827 14,694 3,028 11,666 
1828 12,819 4,944 7,875 


Thus the nett proceeds of $33,047 
will be found to afford an annual income of $6,609, which 
is equal to6 3-5 U0, 


if, then, of three years, the first 1828, presenting an 
excellent nett revenue of 
Another, 1829, a very favorable year, the income of 


which amouts to only 3 

And the third, 1830, affording expectations of a mo- 
derate crop, and a probable income of 6 
Total, 18 


We take a third, the consequence will be that sugar in 
Louisiana, is found to yield at the highest calculation, 
only a neat income of 6-00, A calculation, sir, which 
tends greatly to lower the exalted condition of sugar 
planters; of men who have borrowed from our banks, or 
elsewhere, at the annual rate of 10 per cent. and a result 
which, ina country where such is the fixed rate of in- 
terest, offers but few inducements to cautious and fo- 
reign capitalists, who hold nearly all those immense 
sums located in bank stock, or committed to the charge of 
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brokers; in fine, a result which, for the payment of the 
dividend and interest, subjects us to annual or semi-au- 
nual exportations of our moneys, drains Louisiana, and 
places her forever in dependence on foreign capitalists, 

In the above statement we have said nothing of nu- 
merous other accidents to which the sugar planter is 
peculiarly subject; we have made no allowance for those 
rapid changes of the weather, about the 15th of Novem- 
ber; those violent gusts of wind so prevalent in this 
climate, and sometimes felt throughout the whole coun- 
try, and at other times only by a few parishes, and in 
particular situations. 

From the clear manner in which we have explained it 
to Mr. Gurley, in our letter to that gentleman, of the 
26th of September, 1829, you will readily apprehend, 
sir, with such untavorable crops, and exposed as we are, 
to such numerous discouraging accidents, what fatal con- 
sequences to the interests of Louisiana, would ensue 
from the slightest reduction of the duty of three cents 
on foreign sugar. It is easy to predict, sir, that she 
would never be able to recover from the blow. 


Our planters, have, no doubt, been as inconsiderate 
and injudicious in encumbering their property with mort- 
gages and extensive loans, for which they are subjected 
to a high interest, as they have been false in theory, in 
supposing that a few successive good crops, would en- 
tirely exonerate them. But, sir, the impulse once given 
was spontaneously pursued. The evil has begun, and 
every day adds to its extent. Nearly all the property in 
Louisiana, has been converted, or is daily becoming 
transformed into sugar farms, under the sole, firm and 
natural belief, that the duty on foreign sugar would be 
maintained, asa just reward and merited encouragement 
to our fellow-citizens of Louisiana, Georgia, South Ca- 
rolina and Florida, ‘lhe consequence of this transmuta- 
tion of property in Louisiana, will be, that Aer annual 
produce alone, even in the most unfavorable year, will 
more than suffice for the consumption of the United 
States. ‘Thus will the price fall of itself, to such a de- 
gree that,! were the duty not repealed, the introduction of 
toreign sugar, by tending to the loss of the speculator, 
will be rendered utterly impracticable. 


Let not congress then precipitate the fall of its fellow 
citizens of Louisiana, Georgia, South Carolina and Fio- 
rida, Let it only trust to the ordinary progress of time, 
and in a few years, sir, the reduced price of sugar, caus- 
ed by its surplus over its consumption, will be equiva- 
lent to a repeal of the duty of three cents. —Then, and 
with this hypothesis before them, will those who have 
mude loans, be enabled to liquidate, or at least, to dimi- 
nish considerably their debts, 


After the preceding preliminary and _ indispensable 
introduction, we shall now, in consequence, proceed to 
the investigation of your inquiries. 

ist. ‘he names and description of the several species 
or varieties of sugar cane, with a statement of their ha- 
bits and qualities, as to soil, climate, &e. 

Answer. The sugar cane, Saccharum, may be classed 
under the triandria-digynia of Linneus., In the East In- 
dies this plant grows in a wild state, Formerly, smali 
quantities of it were raised in the southern part of France, 
and in Spain, but the expenses being found to exceed 
the produce, its cultivation was entirely abandoned. Its 
introduction into Louisiana, twenty-five years ago, has 
been attended with due success; but, owing to the seve- 
rity of our autumns and winters, it has’ never come to 
such maturity as to produce seed. The roots of the 
cane are knotty, and bear five or six suckers. ‘The plant 
itself, grows to the height of six or ten feet, according to 
the quality of the soil. From the joints, growing at 
equal distances on the stock, extend to the length of 
three or fourfect, smooth blades, the edges of which are 
somewhat denticulated, and so formed as to represent a 
deep furrow of an albugineous color.—There is no cup 
to its corolla, but in its stead are two oblong pointed and 
concave valves covered with beard. Its flower is adorn- 
ed with three very delicate stamina, encircling two rough 
styles, on the summit of which are its generating apices, 
Besides this kind, which is considered peculiar in Louisi- 
ua, and thence termed creole, other species of cane, 
such as Otuheita and ribbon, have been introduced among 
us. The creole eane, however, is generally preferred, 





although the rzjbon, (so called from its variegated and 
striped rind), is of an earlier and higher growth. But 
these qualities are in a measure cancelled by its extreme 
hardness. 

A few years ago, our society received from the island 
of St. Thomas, some seed of the sugar cane, which were 
planted, but, notwithstanding all their precautions, never 
came up. ‘he only method, then,to propagate the cane, 
is to plant the stock itself, at the termination of autumn. 
It sprouts at the joints and comes up at the commence- 
ment of spring. 

2d. The highest latitude and coolest temperature ia 
which the sugar cune produces seed? 

Answer. ‘Vhe warmer the latitude the better the eane 
matures and goes to seed, and it 1s our belief that it 
never produces seed capable of generation, above the 
2ist degree of latitude. 





3d. The best method of preserving the vegetating 
principles of cane cuttings on a long voyage? 

Answer. Within our knowledge, cane cuttings, by be- 
ing packed in boxes of very dry sand, 80 as not to touch 
each other, and with their ends hermetically closed up, 
have been carried from Louisiana to France in a perteet 
and sound state. 


4th. The latitude and temperature of the coldest cli- 
mute - which sugar cane has been advantageously culti- 
vated! 

Answer. it was only a few years ago believed, that 
the establishment of a sugar farm above the latitude of 
30 degrees and 10 or 15 minutes, was deemed a hazar- 
dous enterprise. We were justly alarmed at the seve- 
rity of autumn and winter, the weather at those seasons 
being sometimes six degrees below zero, according to 
Reaumur, or eighteen, and even more of Fahrenheit. 
But time has served to embolden us. Sugar cane has 
already been cultivated to advantage near the 3ist, and 
we entertain little doubt of its extending in a few years, 
us far as the 32d degree of Jatitude, and this point will 
certainly be its ne plus ulira. 


5th. The best mode of cultivating the cane? 

Answer. This depends entirely on the different situa- 
tions. Ina latitude where cane can remain standing 
without injury, and sugar manufactured throughout the 
winter, the seasons for ploughing the land, planting and 
rolling up the crop, must differ essentially from ours.— 
‘The preservation of our crop demands that we commence 
cutting the cane about the Ist of November, that we be 
constantly conveying it to the mill, and grind it as soon 
as possible. Our lands are ploughed and planted in De- 
cember and January, in order that the cane may profit 
from the genial warmth of the spring. When the plant 
is young, great exertions are required to preserve it clear 
of all nexious weeds, from which, as soon as it becomes 
two or three feet high, it is enabled to protect itself. 


6th. ‘The best method of making sugar from the cane? 

Answer. The only method hitherto employed for the 
manufacture of sugar in Louisiana, has been, to extract 
the juice from the cane by means of strong cylinders, car- 
ried round by horses. This juice is passed into large 
boilers, where it is submitted to the action of heat, and 
is kept in constant ebuilition. By the application of a 
small quantity of lime, it then becomes cleansed and pu- 
rified, after which it is permitted to cool, and acquire a 
grain in vats constructed for that purpose. 


7th. The latest improvements in making sugar from 
unripe cane, noting the advantages and disadvantages? 

Answer. ‘lwo toreigners arrived in Louisiana, one at 
the end of last year, and the other about the commence- 
ment of this. Both claimed the honor of having invent- 
ed a more expeditious, economical, and, in every way, a 
better method than ours to clarify the juice, and to make 
sugar of the molasses. One of them attempted a few 
experiments on a small scale; but, as, in order to decide 
on the merits or demerits of the invention, we must look 


for more extended operations, we can draw no conclusive 
inference, 


8th. The average quantity of sugar which may be made 
from a given quantity of land, of proper quality, in the 
various places in which cane is cultivated? 

Answer. Our reply to the 7th query of Mr. Garley’s 








circular, shews that, with a tolerable soil and in a favor- 
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able year, one acre of cane in Louisiana, will produce 
1,000 nett pounds, or one hogshead of sugar. But sugar- 
cane, on account of its numerous roots and its strong ve- 
getating power, soon wears out the richest soil.—Even 
our alluvial lands on the banks of the Mississippi, in- 
ferior, perhaps, to none in the world, and planted for 
twenty years past with cane, have become nearly worn 
out, hen, moreover, we recollect the misfortune of 
unfavorable seasons, it will be immediately perceived 
that much remains to be deducted from this calculation 
of 1,000 pounds of sugar per acre. It has been proved 
above that the mean annual produce of three and five 
years, amounted to six per cent. or 600 pounds of sugar 
to every acre, but the annual expenses still remain to be 
deducted from this amount of 600 pounds, 

9th. The number of hands required to cultivate a given 
quantity of land planted with cane, and to perform all 
the labor necessary in the manufacture of sugar in the 
different places where it is made; and the estimated ex- 
pense of making a given quantity and putting it up for 
market in each or either of these places, including boxes, 
casks or hogsheads? 

Answer. In answer to Mr. Gurley’s 4th query, we 
stated that one hand was sufficient to cultivate and ma- 
nufacture five acres of cane, and immediately after the 
first of the same gentleman, isa detail of the annual gross 
produce of that hand, amounting to $297 50. In reply 
to his 2nd query, adeduction has been made of the ex- 
penses incurred annually by said slave, (or upon five 
acres of cane), including overseer’s and physician’s 
wages, the purchase of horses, &c. all of which were 
estimated at $105. It will be therefore seen, (note b.) 
that there remained to each hand the annual nett pro- 
duce of $192 50. But from observations later, founded 
upon experience, and from the facts contained in this let- 
ter, we declare that the sum of $192 50, stated to be the 
nett produce of one hand, can have reference only tothe 
abundant year of 1828; that according to more recent 
and exact calculations given you above, we are justified 
in deducting two-filths, and that thus the mean nett pro- 
duce of one hand on a sugar farm in Louisiana, for the 
space of ten, or at least of five or three years, annually 
amounts, at the highest calculation, to 120 dollars. 

10th. The best method of refining sugar? 

Answer. Little information can be obtained on this sub- 
ject in Louisiana. There are but two or three refiners in 
the state. Their process is about similar to that of the 
Hamburg and English refiners; but the sugar is of a much 
inferior quality. 

From what has been said, we still infer, sir, that the 
slightest reduction of the present duty of three cents on 
foreign sugar, would cause the total overthrow of all the 
fortunes in Louisiana. 

We will make but one remark more, but one of im- 
portance to the interests of the union. — It is this—that 
the abatement or repeal of the duty on toreign sugar, 
after having promoted the ruin of Louisiana and the de- 
struction of her sugar farms, a product best adapted to 
her soil, and which assuredly alone repays the planters 
for the sums he has advanced and the labours he has un- 
dergone, would immediately tend to the interest of fo- 
reign commerce, and particularly to that of the Havana 
merchants, who form our chief supplies, and who, hav- 
ing nothing more to fesr from a competition with us, 
would exercise, at their will, an unlimited monopoly, 


which would be more burthensome to the consumers of 


sugar in the United States than the present duty, which 
moreover tends greatly to the promotion of our finances, 
Let us, moreover, remember that, in case of an external 
war, the blockade of our ports would deprive us of a 
commodity, now become absolutely indispensable. By 
the repeal or reduction of the duty on sugar, the United 
States would then be exposed to certain loss and danger. 
We remain, sir, with great respect, your most humble 
and obedient servants, 
(Signed) P. HICKEY. 
president of the agricultural socicty. 
J. DEBELLIZVRE, secretary. 


_ Baton Rouge, Sept. 25, 1830. 
The society unanimcusly adopt the report of their 


special committee. It is, therefore, resolved that the 
letter, signed by the president and secretary, be forward- 
ed to the secretary of the treasury, and alterwards pub- 


~- 


lished in French and English in the Baton Rouge Ga< 
zette; that all documents in relation to the circular of 


Mr. Gurley, and our report of the 26th September, 
1829, be re-printed. 


The Aitakapas Gazette has the following statement 
on the same subject. The use of the terms acres and 
arpents, rather confuse this subject. We do not know 
the quantity of an arpent—nor is it our business, as Ame- 
ricans, to know it, when .dmerican lands are spoken of, 
But local phrases are not confined to Louisiana, The 
Virginians have four pence half pennies—the Marylanders 
Jippenny bitis, anil the New Yorkers six pences, ail 
meaning the same thing, and easier expressed in all 
vases by using the American words s2x cents. 

The undersigned, members of the committee appoint- 
ed by the meeting of the inhabitants of the parish of St. 
Martin, held at the court house of said parish, on the 
5th instant, to report on the amount of capital invested, 
expenses incurred, and revenue realized on sugar plan- 
tations generally in this parish, have at different times of 
meeting given to the subject all the attention which an 
impartial and just investigation of the same seems to re- 
quire. 

' From the best lights which they have been enabled to 
elicit, as well from the information of others as their own 
experience, they beg leave to present to the public the 
following 

REPORT. 

The committee suppose the case of an individual, ar- 
riving in this part of the state with the intention of form- 
ing an establishment for the manufacture of sugar. He 
has no property except money, and he proceeds to pur- 
chase at current cash prices, all that is essential for form- 
ing the establishment which he desires.—He purchases: 


1,250 acres of land suitable for a sugar plantation a $20 
per acre 




















$25,060 
50 negroes (working hands) a $600 30,000 
30 pair work oxen 1,200 
40 horses and mules 5.) 2,000 
25 cows 15 375 
10 carts 6% 600 
25 ploughs 7 175 
24 pair trace chains 75 ets, 18 
10 ox chains 3 30 
5 plough chains 3 15 
1 timber wheels and chain 100 
50 hoes 37 
36 axes 1 50 54 
15 collars and hames 2 30 
16 ox yokes 4 50 41 75 
40 spades 30 
6 cross cut saws 5 30 
2 whip saws 8 16 
Carpenter’s and cooper’s tools 59 
Blacksmith shop and tools complete 15U 
Dwelling house, negro cabins, stables and 
corn mill 6,075 
30,000 pieux for fencing 2,100 
24 cane knives and 12 scythes 40 
60 arpents sugar cane for plants a $50 3,000 
Grinding house, boiling house and draining 
house, with apparatus complete, with two 
setts of kettles erected 10,000 
Mill put up ready for grinding 2,000 
Clothing, teeding and doctor’s bill for 50 ne- 
groes, @ $50 each 2,500 
Overseer’s wages (with board and washing es- 
timated in this sum) 1,000 
Cooper for making hogsheads, (materials and 
cooper’s board and washing estimated in 
this sum) 250 hhds. a $1 5v0 575 
Sugar maker, 250 hhds, a $2 25 562 50 
12 hoe harrows 5 60 
5 harrows 8 40 
Amount of capital invested $87,704 25 


Statement of revenue. 
300 arpents of sugar cane are supposed to be planted, 
of which 50 arpents are reserved for seed; the balance 





(250 arpents) are made into sugar, and estimated to pro 
duce, on an average of three erops, 250,000 Ibs, sugar, 
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estimated to be worth six cents per Ib. in N. 
‘leans 


$15,000 
0 gallons molasses sold in sugar house, 


2 cts per gallon 1,200 
$16,200 
Charges. 

Freight to N. Orleans of 250 hhds. a $4 50 1,125 
Insurance 4 per et. on $15,000 with policy 79 
Commission 24 per cent. 375 

Storage, drayage, cooperage, weighing and 

labor hire 262 50 





Nett «evenue per year 

SCHEDULE 

Of disbursements to be paid ont of the funds derived 

from the above revenue, caused by the consumption of 

provisions, wear and tear of plantation tools and utensils, 

losses of slaves, cattle and horses, repairs of buildings 

and all other items stated in the amount of capital and 
which have been lost or consumed by use— 


$14,358 50 


Repairs of sugar house, kettles, mill, &c. $500 
Loss of slaves by death or marrunage, valued 

at 74 per cent. 2,250 
Loss of cattle 25 per cent. 300 
Loss of horses and mules 20 per cent. 400 
Loss of cows 20 per cent. 37 50 
Repairs and renewal of carts 100 
12 ploughs 84 
Renewal and repair of chains, hoes, axes, 

collars, yokes, spades, cross cut and whip 

saws, and tools for cooper and carpenter 140 


Tron and steel for blacksmith’s shop 60 


Repairs of all buildings except sugar house 200 
4,000 pieux a $7 280 
Clothing, food and doctor’s bill for 50 ne- 

groes a $50 each 2,500 
Overseer’s wages, board and washing, esti- 

mated in this sum 1,000 
60 gallons lamp oil a 75 cents 45 
500 Ibs, nails a 7 cents 35 


$7,951 50 

Which amount deducted from $14,358 50 leaves a 
nett profit to the proprietor of $6,427. 

The committee would state that most of them heve 
been practically engaged in the manufacture of sugar for 
a number of. years—some in this part of the state and 
others on the Mississippi. “The above statement is 
founded on the results of their own observation and ex- 
perience, joined to the most impartial and correct infor- 
mation which they have been enabled to glean trom 
others, and presupposes the case of a plantation in Atta- 
kapas advantageously situated, conducted with skill, eco- 
nomy and industry, and sustaining no unusual losses, It 
is their opinion, that a great number of the planters in 
this section of the state do not realize profits to the 
amount herein stated. ‘hey do not include in the list 
of expenses the item of corn, which most of the planters 
are in the habit of buying, aud which considerably swells 
the amount of their expenses, ‘They conclude by ob- 
serving that the support of the proprietor’s family and 
the education of his children, are of course to be paid out 
of the amount of nett profits stated. 

All which is respecttully submitted. —Parish of St. 
Martin, this 8th day of October, A. D. 1850, 

N. DECLOUET, 

DESPANET DEBLANC, 

JOHN C. MARSH, 

ST. MARC DARBY, 

WM. T. PALFREY. 
Additional notices. 

The crop in Attakupas, it is said, does not yield as 
abundantly as was expected—but in Opelousas, that the 
superior sweetness of the cane will compensate tor its 
deficient quantity. ‘The Gazette of Baton Rouge relates 
an instance of a planter in the parish of west Baton 
Rouge having left in the vat some juice of the cane which 
he had extracted in order to try his mill, which was ina 
few days converted into syrup by the mere effect of na- 
tural evaporation. 











Experiments relative to the adaptation of the climate 
and soil of South Carolina to the cultivation of the 
sugar cane, have resulted very favorably at Cheraw, in 
that state. Similar experiments in the vicinity of Mobile 
have also been attended with flattering results, 


We see it announced as if by authority, in one of the 
New York papers, that the duty on sugar will come into 
consideration at the next session of congress. 


The New York Evening Post, of the 19th ult. says— 

A petition for a continuance of the duties on sugar has 
been got up in Mississippi, but it appears to meet 
with little success, ‘*Nine-tenths of the state,” says the 
Natchez Gazette, “would discountenance such a peti- 
tion, and so far from obtaining the sanction of the legis- 
lature, that body will, in all probability, pass a resolution 
instructing our senators and representatives to use their 
best exertions to have the tariff modified, and the duty on 
sugar repealed, ‘Vhe duty on sugar must stand or fall 
with the tariff. We wiil not debate the point of advan- 
tage or disadvantage as regards this particular duty; we 
strip the question of all superfluities and place it where 
it really belongs—on the broad basis of the tariff. It isa 
question between the advocates of free trade and the ad- 
vocates of the restrictive policy. As such it must be de- 
cided; as such it must stand or fall. Is Mississippia 
tariff state? Then she will support this duty on sugar. 
Is she opposed to this oppressive system? Then she will 
urge or repeal the duty.” The Pearl River Adoocate 
affirms that in the south western counties of Mississippi, 
where sugar is generally cultivated, the people are uni- 
versally opposed to this duty, 


The New Orleans “Argus” says—According to M. 
de Brunfaut, professor of chemistry, who was examin- 
ed before a commission of the French chambers in 1827, 
(Eng@ftette sur les sucres), there were one hundred and 
den establishments for the preparation of sugar frem the 
beet-root then in active operation. The sugar annually 
produced by them Me estimates at 4,830,000 kilo- 
grammes, or 10,637,000 pounds. He supposes that one 
hundred new establisments would be tormed in that year; 
and that in five years the indigenous sugar from the beet- 
root would suffice for the annual home consumption of 
France, which is 65,890,723 kilogrammes, Such is the 
triumphant result of domestic protection of even a ‘‘forced 


culture!”? 


Sugar cane in North Carolina. We were present- 
ed atew days since, by John M’Rae, esq. of Fayetteville, 
with a sample of a small crop of sugar cane which grew 
in his garden the present season. ‘The stalks are l@rge, 
having 15 or 16 perfect joints, each. ‘The cane was 
planted last April, and appears to be well ripened, the 
juice abundant and sweet, and to all appearance as fine 
as if ithad been raised ina sugar country. We have no 
doubt that in a few years, the sugar cane will be exten- 
sively cultivated in this state, as it is evident from the 
success of this limited experiment, that our soil and cli- 
mate are well adapted to its growth. Mr. M’Rae will 
preserve his present crop, for transplanting next spring. 

( Raleigh Register. 

Florida sugar, The partial failure of our planters in 
former years, has occasioned them to employ experienc- 
ed hands in the manufacturing process, this season. A 
sample from the plantstion of Mr. Washington, under 
the superintendence of a gentleman who acquired his 
knowledge of the business in the West Indies, will com- 
pare with the finest qualities of Louisiana sugar, as to 
grain, flavor and color, Most of our planters have had 
their establishments ip readiness for ten days, but partial 
experiments only have been made in consequence of the 
continued fine weather, and the entire absence of frost. 
We may calculate, however, that the business will be 
commenced next weck, and prosecuted with vigor. At 
present it is impossible to caleulate the quantity that will 
be made in middle Florida this season; but we trust it 
will be sufficient to remunerate those engaged in the bu- 
siness, and to induce others to embark capital in the pro- 


| duction of a staple so well suited to our soil, and which, 


Ohi the whole, and from various accounts,we should sup-/| at present, promises to add so much to the population 


pose that the crop of the present year will be a fair onc. ! and wealth of the country. 


' Tallahassee Advocate. 


